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‘47 does not condense, but the 
Lombard Jones sketches above 
and left tell the story of this 
issue in a pen-line. The rocket 
to Venus is easy to recognize, 
and so is the supersquid, 
page 12. The family argument 
high-lights Earnest Hooton’s 
article on children, and the ) 
man on the scaffold is trying 
to buck the housing shortage 
(see page 103). There are two 
men with beards a fraction of 
a mile long—one refers to 
Gropper’s Rip Van Winkle 
(page 83) and the other to 
your chances of living a cen- 
tury (page 2). There is also a 
orse with a headless rider 
(see page 81), 
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Life With Authors 


Hi 7 
Herewith a new issue of ’47 
.nd six contributors brought to 
the very peak of man’s ability to 
“xpress himself by several mil- 
ion years of heredity and envi- 
»onment: 


Dr. Martin Gumpert won his 
scar at Heidelberg before coming 
»0 America to practice medicine 
ind the literary arts. He wrote 
the widely-read You Are Younger 
Than You Think. Now he says 
rou are going to be older than 
rou think; it will soon be possible 
-o live 100 or 120 years. It’s stim- 
alating and a little frightening. 
“or instance, readers who have 
rust been sentenced to life im- 
oprisonment are advised not to 
read this brilliant contribution. 


Stuart Cloete, however, takes 
as backward. He writes charm- 
mgly of Martinique and the evi- 
lences of the life of a departed 
entury on the island that blazed 
nto world prominence in the vol- 
anic light of Mt. Pelée. Striking 
n average should bring one to 
-bout 6:15 on May 7, 1947, which 
= the sort of thing that makes 
47 timely. Mr. Cloete, a South 
african, is known chiefly for his 
iction but his latest book, The 
Third Way, is earnestly factual. 


"o say Christopher Morley 
reeds no introduction is to say 
-e won’t get one from ’47. If you 
‘o not know that he is a novelist, 
_ poet, an essayist, a dramatist, 
nd long one of America’s out- 
tanding literary figures you ob- 
jously cannot read and if you 
annot read what are you doing 


By Russel Crouse 


with a copy of *47? In Time of 
Life he combines sex and garden 
vegetables, which even Luther 
Burbank couldn’t do. 


S. J. Perelman wasn’t born. He 
was discovered under a lettuce 
leaf in a Waldorf salad at the 
Mermaid Tavern. How he got to 
New York, where he has spent 
most of his life between maga- 
zine covers, is his own secret. He 
is also a playwright and if you 
have been thinking he is all wit 
and no bite read Two years Down 
The Drain, the story of a Broad- 
way production that came to no 
good end, and find out what nice 
sharp teeth he has. 


Clifton Fadiman proposes that 
Presidential candidates submit to 
intelligence tests. This, of course, 
could lead to nihilism, but Mr. 
Fadiman is not a nihilist. He is 
perhaps our most pungent liter- 
ary critic and the gay interlocu- 
tor of Information Please! 


Earnest Hooton’s anthropolog- 
ical observations have never been 
marked by optimism. This time 
his theory is that many a promis- 
ing child has broken his promise 
because his parents were unmind- 
ful of the lessons of heredity. He 
believes that “the most important 
study of a parent’s lifetime is 
that of his own children.” This 
would make things easier for Mr. 
Hooton at Harvard, where he is 
a professor of anthropology, but 
if all little boys and girls turned 
out just right it would deprive 
us of Mr. Hooton’s fascinating 
books about why they didn’t. 


A Hundred Years To Live 


“Many scientists now agree that the natural lifespan of man is 
around 120 years.” The distinguished author of “You Are 
Younger Than You Think” challenges us to make man’s added 


years a blessing, not a burden. 


In 1947, for the first time in 
history, a large group of our 
population—white American fe- 
males—will have exceeded the 
Biblical three score and ten limit 
of the human lifespan. The official 
figures of the United States Bu- 
reau or Census have not yet been 
published, but there can be no 
doubt that the life expectancy of 
70 will have been passed in 1947. 
What in early times represented 
the extreme limit of longevity 
will be in modern times the aver- 
age life expectancy. This increase 
in average length of life is of 
far-reaching importance. It cre- 
ates an entirely unprecedented 
historic situation, full of potential 
misery or potential happiness— 
not unlike the rise of atomic 
science. 

Dr. Aldred Scott Warthin, a dis- 
tinguished American pathologist, 
wrote in 1929 a widely discussed 
scientific study: Old Age, The 
Major Involution. In this book he 
stated: “If the average age of 
longevity be raised to 60 years, 
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this will probably be as high as | 
the rate can be raised. That it can | 
be raised to 65 or 75 years is im- 
possible on the face of it.” In the 
short space of 15 years the “im- 
possible” has happened. In 1944, | 
for the first time in this country, f 
the general average life expecta- | 
tion at birth exceeded 65 years. 
This is almost 16 years greater | 
than it was in 1900. | 

f 
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Since women, on the whole, live 
longer than men in our civiliza- 
tion, the 1944 figure for white 
females was 68.95 years, almost ~ 
exactly one year short of 70.1 
From 1943 to 1944, in a single. 
year, the longevity of white fe- 
males had advanced two thirds of 
a year. This peak of longevity 
was reached in the midst of the 
greatest catastrophe the world 
has ever seen. But in contrast to 
the experience of past history, 
war has not been able this time 
to retard the rapid progress of 
longevity. 

What does this irresistible 
movement towards a longer life 


LISA LARSEN 


A child of 1947 has a longer life to look forward to than 
any other human being in the whole history of the race. 


4 DISCOVERY 


mean? One of the most exciting 
publications of this country is the 
Statistical Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
There you will learn that, on an 
average, a person now 20 years 
of age has as many years of life 
remaining as the newborn child 
had in 1900. Even more striking: 
only three quarters of the babies 
of 1900 attained 25. Now, three 
quarters of them will reach 57. 


Infants Who Survive 


A GREAT deal of the increase in 
life expectancy is due to the spec- 
tacular improvement of the mor- 
tality rate for infants. In 1776, for 
instance, the Dublin Foundling 
Asylum registered 10,272 children, 
of whom just 45 were able to 
leave the asylum alive. Coming 


down to modern times: in 1944,’ 


the mortality rate for the first 
year of life in this country was 
less than one third of the figure 
for 1900; at age one, it was only 
one ninth of that in 1900; and at 
ages four and five the fraction 
was one sixth. 

But it is significant that the 
improvement in life expectancy 
has been restricted recently to the 
early years of life. It has extended 
into the higher ages as well. At 
40 the figure for the population 
as a whole was 3.5 years more 
than in 1900 (31.65 years); even 
at the age of 65 there was a gain 
of 1.25 years. However, most of 
the medical achievements which 
have contributed to a lowering of 
human mortality are based on the 
fight against infectious diseases 
or nutritional deficiencies. They 
therefore have benefited the age 
of childhood. 

Very little has so far been ac- 
complished against the chronic 
diseases of later age. But the skep- 


tical or negative attitude of medi- 
cine towards old age is vanishing 
rapidly. And we. have recentl 
seen in this country the rise of a 
new field of medical research— 
geriatrics, entirely devoted to the 
process of aging and to the study 
of old-age diseases. We can there-— 
fore count on a further accelera-— 
tion of life expectancy as medi-— 
cine extends its efforts at life-— 
saving from the younger to the — 
older age groups. ; 
When Men Live Longer | 


THE fact that our chances for 
survival are steadily improving 
might be a source of pleasant 
meditation, since few of us like 
to think of ourselves as no longer 
alive. However, it is a startling 
and vital social problem. The 
change in the national longevity 
has had an enormous influence on 
our relative age groups. In 1900, 
only 17 per cent of the population 
of the United States were 45 or 
over. In 1940, 26.5 per cent were 
over 45; and it is estimated that 
in 1980, more than 40.4 per cent 
will be older than 45. In the dec- 
ade of 1930 to 1940 there was an 
increase of 35 per cent in the old- 
age group as compared with an 
increase of 7.2 per cent of the: 
total population. There will be 
more than 21,000,000 over 65 in 
this country and in this century; 
we will have at least 60,000,000 
people 45 years and over by 1980. 


The Meaning of Survival | 


Wuat do these figures mean? 
For the first time in history, the 
basic structure of human society 
is threatened by changes that will 
continue to operate at an acceler- 
ated tempo. Our society rests on 
a static rhythm of life and death 


as expressed by birth rate, death 
rate, and average life span. It 
rests on a Static balance between 
successive generations and age 
=roups, shown in the growth and 
decline of our biological functions 
as expressed by infancy, child- 
fhood, adolescence, maturity, se- 
mescence. Our social order relies 
mn this stable relationship in the 
Same manner as our life is bound 
ito the static changes of day and 
night, summer and winter. 

The change that has occurred— 
almost imperceptibly—implies a 
profound revolution in _  deep- 
mooted standards of life, of 
thought, of social and economic 
ronditions, of family bonds, 
rwwhich may crack or rebuild the 
foundations of our civilization. 
‘We shall have to face this revolu- 
tion. Trends of the human race 
cannot be reversed, despite con- 
servative minds. 

The old people are already here, 
living among us. And our own 
generation, our children and our 
children’s children will increase 
this tide of the long-lived. 

None of us knows what life will 
be like in a society of elderly peo- 
ple, because we lack experience. 
If we draw our conclusions from 
the life that an elderly person can 
expect to lead today, it may well 
be an inferno. If, on the other 
hand, we make a fundamental 
change in social attitudes, it may 
be a more mature, a more worth- 
while life. 


A Planetary Population Policy 


ONE of these basic social changes 
will undoubtedly—aside from all 
current ideologies and dogmas— 
affect labor. We will have to 
learn that to be alive and to 
make a living are not the same 
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thing. We will have to teach com- 
ing generations how to keep ac- 
tive and at the same time reduce 
gainful work. Labor-saving de- 
vices and population changes 
which we can safely foresee will 
result in a surplus of at least 30,- 
000,000 workers in this country 
by 1980. One of the few ways to 
fight this “menace” and its bad 
human and social consequences 
will be a substantial reduction of 
working hours and the develop- 
ment of new methods of spending 
this “liberated time.” 

The situation is still more com- 
plicated by the uneven pace in 
which different nations partici- 
pate in the blessings and curses 
of longevity. We forget too easily 
that history, basically, is nothing 
but a part of biology. Biological 
changes—differences in the dis- 
tribution of people, as of natural 
goods—are behind political ca- 
tastrophes. Within our own na- 
tion the life expectancy of colored 
people differs greatly from that 
of white people. It was, in 1944, 
about the same as it was for 
white persons in 1919. But the 
general tendency of the American 
Negro population is to come up 
to white standards by larger and 
quicker gains. ~ 


6 DISCOVERY 


Internationally, New Zealand 
and Australia lead the longevity 
race. The United States is a close 
third (64.82 in 1942). Life expect- 
ancy in Italy in 1942 was 55, in 
Japan 48, in British India 27. 

If we want One World, we need 
one population policy for this 
world, otherwise it will explode 
under the impact of unbearable 
tensions. It took mankind many 
thousands of years to increase to 
a population of 850,000,000 in 
1840. One more century, and the 
world population had doubled. 
Indeed, Europe’s population al- 
most tripled during the 19th Cen- 
tury, advancing from 180 to 470 
million people. Such anarchic and 
irregular multiplication of life 
must end either in wars or in a 
planned economy of human life— 
without which the human species 
will not be able to survive. 


Life Span: 120 Years 


THE explosive power of human 
progress in our time seems al- 
most too much for the human 
brain. We shall either destroy 
each other or produce unimagi- 
nable means of better living. We 
shall either suffocate under the 
cancerous growth of overpopula- 
tion and senility or develop a 
more mature and more creative 
existence for the men and women 
of tomorrow. 

Most people reflecting on their 
own life seem to agree that gen- 
erally it is too short. Shaw, on 
the occasion of his 90th birthday, 
proclaimed that he felt just ma- 
ture enough to be the office boy of 
a foreign Secretary of State. 
Cicero, in his famous sermon on 
Old Age, which is still the best 
comment on the subject, says: 
“Length of life: Good Gods! 
What is there, in the utmost ex- 


tent of human duration, that can 
properly be called long, even if 
our days should prove as numer- 
ous as those of ...the king... 
who reigned, as history tells us, 
80 years, and lived to be 120.” 

Many scientists now agree that 
the natural life span of man is 
around 120 years. Today, this is 
the utter limit, reached only in 
extremely rare cases. Tomorrow — 
it may be the average and it may — 
be possible to attain such age in — 
physical and mental health. It is 
an exciting prospect. Up until 
now most species of living beings 
have seemed to be subject to a 
rigid and unchanging age rate 
and life span: a few hours, per- 
haps, for certain insects; a hun- 
dred years or more for crocodiles. 
But Dr. C. D. McCay and his as- 
sociates, of Cornell University, 
have recently shown, in fascinat- 
ing experiments, that a high qual- 
ity diet, adequate in all essen- 
tials, but with restriction of ca- 
loric intake, can prolong the life 
of rats by 50 per cent. 

Certainly there are _ life-pro- 
longing influences other than 
nutrition, but it is exceedingly in- 
teresting to learn that by this 
factor alone, a life span may be so 
greatly extended. It might even 
be possible, in some forseeable 
future, to change the specific age 
rate of living beings. 

Animal and clinical experi- 
ments on human beings are now 
under way in this country to 
check the claims of the late Dr. 
A. A. Bogomolets, who expected 
a prolonged life span from a 
serum-stimulation of the connec- 
tive tissue. The trend towards a 
longer life is undeniable. But to‘ 
extend life, to breed and sustain 
more people merely in order to 
kill*more people would only in- 
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‘rease the load of human guilt 
und misery. What good, then, 
vould it do us to live longer? It 
s worth-while only if living can 
ye made more worth-while. When 
the majority of us can expect a 
onger life, the planning of life 
will have to change from our 
shildhood on. 


NO SPECTACULAR changes would 
pe necessary. There is a small 
ninority of outstanding individ- 
jals who at all times have been 
able to win the fight against the 
jreaded qualities which make old 
age despised. 

Just as I began this article, I 
-eceived the latest annual report 
>5f the Historical Library of Yale 
University’s School of Medicine. 
There I found: “One of the most 
-hrilling acquisitions of the year 
's a new book—a great biography 
5f the little-known 16th Century 
physician, Jean Fernel. .. . This 
remarkable book comes from the 
pen of Sir Charles Sherrington. 
Since his retirement from the 
chair of physiology at Oxford in 
1936, Sir Charles has worked in- 
justriously on Fernel. ... Robert 
Bridges published his Testament 
of Beauty when he was 86 and 
-he book was a sensation in the 
iterary world. Sir Charles, now 
n his 87th year, has thus sur- 
sassed the record of his good 
friend, and there can surely be 
=ew parallels in the history of our 
jiterature of a man achieving a 
scholarly objective of this quality 
after retiring late in life from a 
sareer of investigation.” 


The example of Charles Sher- 
rington—amazing to people who 
picture an aged person as a piti- 
ful candidate for asylum or grave 
—is not unusual at all. One could 
compile long lists of persons in all 
spheres of life who have started 
the triumphal course of fame at 
an age when the average person 
retires from business. There is no 
doubt that very few of us achieve 
the state of mental maturity. 
Most of us stop learning before 
we start thinking, and stop think- 
ing long before we stop living. 
Wisdom is the rare harvest of a 
creative old age. 

There is no prescription that 
promises longevity. Insurance 
against death, or retirement (re 
tirement from life) is a vicious 
dream or just a clever business. 

A purpose, a goal that has 
not yet been reached, is the 
strongest motivation for a long 
life. Uselessness and resignation 
are the physical and mental 
equivalents of death. Living must 
be an aggressive job. 

The reality of longevity in our 
time is a tremendous challenge to 
the spiritual, political, and scien- 
tific forces of the human mind. 
Longevity poses an intellectual 
task and requires an effort of hu- 
man engineering far greater than 
we may imagine. 

It is up to us whether the in- 
evitable world of the aged will be 
a boon or a disaster. And we had 
petter start working soon, be- 
cause what is at stake is our own, 
future, our own old age—yours 
and mine. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
for Candidates 


Presidential aspirants should reveal their 


intellectual ability, says Clifton Fadiman 


TRUMAN 


"47 
Sirs: 

Through the courtesy of your pages, I beg leave 
to submit a suggestion bearing upon the imminent 
presidential campaign. Were the suggestion to be 
adopted, it would permit the candidates for the 
two major nominations to present themselves be- 
fore the electorate with even more candor and 
honesty than they have displayed in their dis- 
tinguished careers to date. 

Briefly, I propose that each candidate, imme- 
diately after throwing his hat in the ring, submit 
himself to an intelligence test, to be administered 
by competent psychologists. (I would suggest the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Test which, 
in addition to other advantages, makes proper 
allowance for the deterioration of intelligence with 
old age.) As soon as the results of the test are 
established, they should be made known to the 
citizenry through the conventional channels. 

I hasten to add that the candidates have noth- 
ing to fear from such a test. For one thing, it does | 
not measure either the number or the social value 
of any political ideas they may have. To reassure 
them further I may state that it does not measure 

BRICKER the depth and range of their information, either; 
so that a candidate, for example, innocent of any 
knowledge of history, philosophy, or science need 
not hesitate to take such a test, which grades 
merely the mechanical efficiency of the mind. 


Nort only have the candidates nothing to fear from 
the test: they have everything to gain. Should 
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the candidate score well above the I.Q. of the 
average citizen, he may justly lay claim to su- 
perior mental power. Should his score prove equal 
to that of the average citizen, he may justly claim 
that he is a man of the people. Should his score 
be well below that of the average citizen, he may 
justly claim that to elect him is in accordance 
with sound precedent, for we have often freely 
chosen for high office, and indeed for the highest 
office, persons whose mental capacities were not 
equal to any challenge greater than that pre- 
sented by a game of stud poker. 


EQUALLY clear is the advantage the voter will 
derive from this procedure, for it enables his- 
wishes to express themselves more democratically. 
Proper attention to the results of the tests would 
prevent the voter from innocently choosing a can- 
didate who does not respond to his real desire. 
Many voters whose deep, legitimate preference is 
for a president of low mental power occasionally 
find themselves basely deceived into electing one 
of high mental power. This happened three times 
in the case of the late Mr. Roosevelt. It is true that 
at the moment it looks as though in 1948 we will 
be permitted to correct this gross miscarriage of 
the popular will. But it should be borne in mind 
that we cannot afford to take many such chances. 

In the same way those voters who prefer aver- 
age mental capacity in their presidents will be 
provided with the information that will enable 
them to select and support the appropriate can- 


didate in either party; just as that somewhat 
eccentric and by no means entirely trustworthy 
minority who believe that leaders should be 
brainier than their followers will have an oppor- 
tunity to recognize their man, in case the tests 
should disclose such a one. 


HERE, however, we should call a halt. It is well 
known that there are certain tests—such as the 
Rorschach—which aim to throw light, not on the 
subject’s mental capacity, but rather on his emo- 
tional drives and obsessions. Such tests the can- 
didate should refuse to undergo. For what would 
be the consequence of taking them? They might 
perhaps indicate whether the candidate is just and 
benevolent or, on the contrary, filled with general 
or specific hatreds; whether he is emotionally 
stable or dominated by fears of individuals, 
classes, races, or nations; whether or not his judg- 
ment is subject to perturbations arising out of 
childhood experiences or personal frustrations; 
whether he is sexually confident and mature, or, 
as with most potential dictators, a mass of com- 
pensating power drives. 

In refusing to submit to such a test the candi- 
date would be well within his rights. The grounds 
of the refusal are unassailable: the results of the 
test would be inconsequential. In support of this 
view the candidate could with propriety adduce 
the political instinct of the great American voting 
public. We have never found it necessary to in- 
quire into a candidate’s character along the lines 
laid down in the preceding paragraph—and, God 
willing, we never shall. 

As for the suggestion some extremists might 
make—that we should administer to prospective 
candidates certain drugs, under whose influence 
the subject is compelled to utter the truth—this 
can be dismissed without further consideration. 
Such drugs are properly administered to criminals, 
who can do us harm, which is hardly the case, as 
history shows, with politicians. 

Respectfully, 
° Clifton Fadiman 
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SQUIDS ANU SUPERSQUIDS 


Some squids blush, some are tough enough 
to crack your skull; but most of them are 
just nice, normal Cephalopoda trying to 
make deep-sea living as pleasant as possible 


for themselves 


By Ivan T. Sanderson 


THE gigantic devilfish belongs to 
a wonderful group of animals 
which have beaks like parrots, 
walk on their heads, and swim 
backwards by jet propulsion, 
which they invented 350,000,000 
years ago. Some have umbrellas, 
others button up their mantles, 
and a few carry lanterns. 

These are the lowliest animals 
that have backbones. They also 
have incredible eyes, and they 
are the fastest things in the sea. 
There are over 400 kinds of them, 
the smallest only three quarters 
of an inch long, the largest meas- 
uring more than 50 feet. Yet they 
are only shellfish like the ubiqui- 
tous oyster. 

These astonishing creatures 
are known as the “Head-footed- 
ones” or Cephalopoda. They con- 
stitute one of the five great 
groups of shellfish. They are the 
octopuses, cuttlefish, and squids. 


THE speed attained by squids is 
extraordinary. Some little pencil- 
shaped species can dart through 


the water by their jet propulsion 
as fast as flies can whiz through 
the air. When they leap from the 
water they sometimes flash by 
faster than the eye can follow. 
Some of the giants have been es- 
timated to travel over the sur- 
face of the ocean faster than the 
fastest speedboat. 

For their size, their strength is 
prodigious. An octopus with a 
body only six inches long can 
anchor a man to its rocky lair 
with only two arms. The jet of 
water from the funnel of a giant 
squid once ploughed a channel 
two feet deep and over 30 feet 
long in the sand of the beach on 
which it was stranded. 

The cunning of the octopus is 
proverbial but the real extent of 
its intelligence is seldom appre- 
ciated. Very few animals, except 
men, use tools. However, one ex- 
pert who spent a great deal of 
time watching octopuses in cap- 
tivity, describes an act on the 
part of one of these creatures 
that showed such a use. 


This octopus was seen to pick 
up a small rock and hold it with 
‘the tip of one of its tentacles. It 
then lay down by a clam-shaped 
‘shell and glared at it balefully 
for over an hour. The shell was 
‘elosed tight, in such a way that 
it could be opened only by a man 
with a knife. 

The octopus waited, rock poised 
‘on high. At length the shell be- 
gan to open. Still the octopus 
waited, motionless. AS soon as 
‘the shell was. gaping wide, the 
octopus popped the rock inside, 
so that the valves couldn’t shut. 
Then he pounced on it, pulled the 
elam out of its shell, and ate it. 


LL living creatures are divided 
into two classes, according to 
hether or not they possess a 
Be bone: The shell-fish belong to 
the class that has none, and yet 
‘the squids have a structure in 
‘heir heads that is like a skull 
cand a flexible backbone shaped 
like a straight quill pen. In addi- 
rtion, cephalopods have eyes as 
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just an outsize Cephalopod? 
good as, if not better in some re- 
spects than, our own. Some of 
them have a large lens, a cornea, 
a curved retina, and eyelids. They 
may even be supplied with adja- 
cent light organs—as if we were 
born with ever-ready flashlights 
built into our cheeks. 


THE rest of the animals’ anatomy 
is equally wonderful. They pos- 
sess ink sacs which are connected 
with the excretory system. These 
sacs consist of a manufacturing 
compartment and a storage vat. 
The ink, which is an intense dye 
and has been known to us since 
ancient times as sepia, is squirted 
as a cloud screen between the ani- 
mal and its enemies. This is done 
by means of a nozzle which pro- 
jects forward under the head of 
the animal and opens inward into 
what is called the mantle cavity. 
The covering of the cephalopods 
is like a cloak. Imagine this man- 
tle hanging down on either side, 
then gathered together in front 
from the tip of the tail, up the 
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tummy, to the neck. Around the 
neck there is a collar which 
leaves an opening from the out- 
side just as your coat does. The 
squid’s funnel sticks up in front 
and looks as if you had pushed 
the nozzle of a firehose down in- 
side your coat. 

The octopus or squid swims on 
its tummy and pumps water into 
its body cavity through the col- 
lar. It then closes the collar by 
‘means of a ring of muscles. Then 
suddenly it squeezes its body vio- 
lently. The water is forced out of 
the funnel and in this way the 
animal is propelled backwards. 

This combination of physical 
and mental attributes has caused 
the octopuses and squids to hold 
a very particular place in man’s 
imagination since earliest times. 

Imagination makes the cephalo- 
pods uninviting as food. We eat 
oysters and lobsters, both of 
which often live on refuse. Why 
should anyone shudder at a plate 
of squid? These creatures live in 
clean water. They prefer live food 
and they have delicious smooth 
white flesh which tastes like the 
finest European shrimp. If cooked 
properly they are as tender as 
spring chickens. Perhaps this is 
why almost all coastal peoples in 
the world, except certain western 
Europeans and their descendants, 
do eat them. 

There was hardly an 18th cen- 
tury mariner who did not report 
monsters whose tentacles envel- 
oped 500-ton brigs from bowsprit 
to poop. But as far as we know, 
octopuses do not grow to any 
great size. There may be gigan- 
tic species still to be discovered 
at the edge of the great conti- 
nental shelves, for octopuses ap- 
pear to be predominantly shal- 
low-water animals and the larg- 


est are found quite near the 
shore. The biggest known is the 
common American Pacific coast — 
species, which may be 16-feet — 
long and have a radial spread of 
28 feet. But it is a slim creature — 
with a body only about a foot 
long and six inches in diameter, 
and the arms are very slender. 
So far, however, no octopus has 
been found that could support 
the fabulous yarns of ancient 
and modern sailors. 


Many other facts much more re- 
markable than mere size are now 
known about octopuses, for there 
are octopuses and octopuses. 

There is, for example, the ex- 
quisite and inimitable argonaut, 
which is found in all warm seas 
at moderate depths and is a 
pretty straightforward kind of 
octopus but for two things. First, 
it has carried the art of chame- 
leonism to such a pitch that even 
color photography is defeated by 
its efforts. All cephalopods, and 
the octopuses in particular, are 
able to effect remarkable color 
changes. Pigments of many hues 
pervade their skins, so that they 
are continually flushing red, then 
pink, then violet—in spots, bands, 
stripes, and an endless variety of 
patterns. 

Annoy them and they turn pur- 
ple like choleric colonels. Tickle 
them and they blush all over. 
Dump them on white sand and 
they blanch away. But the argo- 
naut controls all the colors of the 
spectrum and plays most deftly 
on the blue and blue-green scales, 
with metallic silver, gold, and 
purple constantly shimmering 
and flashing across its surface. 
Blood-red_ spots, yellow frills, 
black rosettes, and molten waves 
appear and disappear, and the 


kaleidoscope of colors never ends. 
_ Nor is that all. It manufactures, 
in a matter of hours, exquisite 
yoluted shells of semitranspar- 
ney. It does this by holding two 
f its arms over its back and 
“buttoning” them together with 
pecial knobs and suckers. These 
rms curve in circles and bear 
elicate webs, and it is from these 


Only the 
emales do this 
nd the shells 
re cradles for 
he bunch of lit- 
le yellow, grape- 
like eggs. 

The argonaut 
an leave its 
hell at will and 
often does so. 
ometimes after 
andering about 
thus naked, it 


eshell. Quickly en- 
‘veloping the 
eshell with its 
ithin arms and 
mpacking its other arms in beside 
its head, so that its great eyes 
just peep over the edge, it will go 
darting off backwards, propelled 
iby its jet engine. The delicate 
shells of the argonaut are consid- 
ered great prizes and are eagerly 
collected on many coasts. In 
Southern California, large and 
perfect’ ones have sold for as 
much as $500. 


But for the really bizarre we 
must turn to the cuttlefishes and 
squids. Perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary of all these is a very 
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small creature with tiny tentacles 
and rather pleading eyes that 
spends its life sitting bolt up- 
right anchored to some -rock at 
considerable depths in the oceans. 
This is the little spirula which is 
noteworthy not only because of 
its strange structure, but also be- 
cause it has been left over from 
exceedingly ancient times. 

It has a little 
sucker on its bot- 
tom for attach- 
ment to rocks, 
and it contains, 
almost but not 
entirely enclosed 
within its some- 
what elongated 
mantle, a beau- 
tiful little curled 
and compart- 
mented shell of 
alabaster white- 
ness. The won- 
derful little ani- 
mal that makes 
these white 
shells was not it- 


self discovered 
It has a parrot beak, incredible eyes, walks until compara- 
on its head, swims backwards by jet pro- tively recently 
pulsion, and is the fastest thing in the sea. iothore a a d 

creature is the 


common cuttlefish or sepia. I al- 
ways remember the first time I 
saw one of these alive. I met it 
face to face underwater when 
bathing. The cuttlefish has a 
habit of completely withdrawing 
its two long tentacles, joining all 
its other arms together, and 
curving them down like an ele- 
phant’s trunk. 

It then looks extremely surpris- 
ing and rather ominous. It is a 
flattened creature and it has a 
frill-like fin all round its edge. 
Waves of motion pass along this 
from front to back or vice versa, 
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according to whether it is going 
ahead or astern. Its eyes bulge 
out of its head so that it can look 
somewhat forward. Its appear- 


are estimated to weigh over 3000 
pounds. In others, probably the — 
females, the eight short arms — 
may measure nine feet in length © 


ance does not belie its intentions, 
for it is a rapacious beast. It is 
from the cuttlefish that most In- 
dia ink is collected. 

There are also the true squids 
which are not so popularly known, 
but which are far more numerous. 
They are of surprising variety. 
There is the tiny Idiosepia of the 
Indian Ocean, which grows only 
to a total length of three quarters 
of an inch. There are fairy-like 
little pencils of transparent gelat- 
inous vitality, dotted with flakes 
of vivid flame or blue, that dart 
about the surface of the ocean. 

There are others, tub-shaped 
and moribund, with tiny tenta- 
cles. There are species that: have 
their tentacles armed with cruel 
hooks instead of suckers. Some 
have vast heads and large pro- 
truding eyes. 

There are deep-sea species with 
rows of colored lights. These 


squirt incandescent clouds of 
glory to confuse their enemies. 
Some brightly-colored species 


have frills along the edges of 
their arms. Many of them button 
their arms together to form a 
spindle in front of their heads, 
thus streamlining themselves to 
obtain greater speed in jetting 
backwards. 

Finally, there are the super 
squids or Architeuthis. The larg- 
est recorded measured 20 feet 
from tail tip to arm base and had 
tentacles 35 feet long. Its body 
was bulkier than an automobile, 
and its reach longer than a tennis 
court. Some specimens are almost 
barrel-shaped and are of enor- 
mous bulk, with a 13-foot circum- 
ference at the widest part. They 


and be thicker at the base than a 
man’s thigh. They bear suckers — 
an inch and a half in diameter. 

It seems that these monsters 
live in the depths, are nocturnal, 
and appear on the surface in day- 
light only when injured or weak- 
ened. They are then moribund 
and can be harpooned quite easily 
—a fact long known to the fisher- 
men on the Grand Banks who cut 
them up and pickle them in brine. 

Such creatures are quite fear- 
some enough, with their staring, 
eight-inch, blue-black eyes, to 
start the fables which we hear 
of sea serpents. Some are long 
enough to reach to the topgallant 
mast, if hauled by the tail. And 
yet this still may not be the end 
of the stories. The new, modern, 
hard-bitten Scandinavian whaling 
captains who hunt their profits 
in businesslike little stream 
chasers contend that they some- 
times capture sperm whales bear- 
ing the circular scars of suckers 
as big around as dinner plates. 

Perhaps, then, there are even 
greater squids in the Antarctic 
Ocean or really colossal octopuses 
in the deep. A sperm whale once 
became entangled in a marine 
cable off the coast of South Amer- 
ica at a depth of 4500 feet and 
why should he have dived to that 
depth unless he was after his 
staple diet, great cephalopods? 

The kraken, then, is a fact 
and not a figment of mediaeval 
fiction. It is a leviathan that can 
grapple with a 50-ton, bull-nosed 
sperm whale and can tear a sea 
lion to shreds. But it is still just 
a Shellfish, a cousin of the humble 
garden snail and the oyster. 


Slate-colored heads, white-ringed eyes, and snowy throats identify this mother 
and her young as blue-headed vireos. Although small in number these birds are 
among the best protectors of northeastern forests; tree-killing insects are 
their favorite food. They hang their nests in the forks of horizontal limbs. 
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A camera discovery by Hal H. Harrison 


- HAvE two hobbies: bird watch- When I renewed a childhood in- 
ng and photography. The two terest in wild birds a few years 
nave dovetailed perfectly. In the ago, my camera and I took a new 
5eginning, I was like the average lease on life. Here was something 
samera fan. I took my camera to not easy enough to become mo- 
-he seashore and filled my album notonous and not difficult enough 
with bathing beauties. When we to become discouraging. Thrills 
-ook a cabin beside a Michigan await anyone who accepts the call 
ake, the album went fishy and of woods, fields, swamps, and 
ong strings of bass were hung meadows, for birds are every- 
with art corners. Winter’s first where. As one’s knowledge of 
snow found me hunting scenics. wild birds and their behavior in- 
(he kids were photographed as_ creases, results are noticeable im- 
‘hey grew up. Sunday outings mediately in the quality as well 
were faithfully recorded. as the quantity of the pictures. 
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Everybody talks at the same time in this family. They are black-throated 
green warblers and are recognizable by their olive-colored upper parts, yel- 
low cheeks, and solid black chins and throats. These birds spend most of 
their time in the tops of evergreens and are more often heard than seen. 


Muddy leaves are the Louisiana water-thrush’s substitute for man’s masonry. 
On this tough foundation it builds a tidy nest of twigs, grass, 
pine needles, usually along a stream or in marshy places. Like the spotted 
sandpiper, it bobs its tail when walking and is often called 


stems, and 


“water wagtail.’’ 


A female yellow-breasted chat passes a tidbit to her mate. Largest and shy- 
est of American warblers (insect-eating song birds), chats nest in tangled 
undergrowth and are seldom photographed. In highly plumaged specimens such 
as this pair the rich lemon coloring of the breast is tinged with orange. 


The Kentucky warbler usually builds its bulky nest in short bushes or on 
the ground at the foot of a tree, as this one has done. Like the Louisiana 
water-thrush, it is able to walk in a normal manner instead of hopping. In 
July it leayes the eastern United States to winter in Central and South America 


When these blue jays are a little older they will be big ( 
and twice as de 


nearly a foot long), handsome 
fiant. The blue-gray strips on their heads—picked out by 


—will develop into conspicuous crests. Their comprehensive diet will include such 


acorns and beechnuts, other birds’ eggs and young beetles and fish. 
jays are often known as “corn thieves’’ and 


the color camerce 
items a: 
Expert at stealing 


‘snest robbers.’’ Their range extends al 
the way from Nova Scotia to the Gulf of Mexico and from e Atlantic to Nebraska 


arted to take bird pictures. I 
und the nest of a_yellow- 


f 1é 


from the ground in an elderberry 
bush. As I approached, the lovely 
female left the nest, disclosing 
four spotted eggs. I set my cam- 
pera on a tripod, focused on the 
nest, and retired to a spot some 
40 feet away where I could hide. 
A long cable release permitted me 
Mito Operate the camera. 

Two hours later I was thorough- 
ly disgusted. The chat refused to 
return to the nest, and I finally 
fleft without a picture. Returning 
home, I looked up the yellow- 
breasted chat in my bird guide. 
fi found a picture labeled:. “The 
ponly photograph ever taken of a 
ryellow-breasted chat on its nest.” 
Another caption described the 
pmchat as “one of the shyest of 
HNorth American birds.” I: have 
rsince “tamed” this shyest of birds. 
ast summer I secured the only 
pexisting color picture of the male 
mand the female yellow-breasted 
mchat at their nest (page 19). 

The house wren offers more 
movel and unusual pictures than 
any other bird. The neighbors, the 
Ikids along the street, friends in 
‘the country, all are spies for the 
bird photographer who wants to 
record the wren’s strange antics. 
A farmer friend asked if I wanted 
mictures of wrens that were nest- 
ing in his work pants on a clothes- 
line in his yard. After I took this 
unusual picture, the wrens nested 
in the radiator of a concrete 
mixer in the barnyard. 


A bird photographer becomes + 


used to being called upon to out- 
wit his quarry; he takes for 
eranted that every picture will re- 
quire the usual precautions, the 
usual patience, and the usual 


Hreasted chat about four feet © 
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amount of equipment. I once pho- 
tographed redstarts in a maple 
tree. It was necessary, I thought, 
to carry my complete equipment 
to the nest. Finally the bird blind 
was erected, the remote control 
wiring was rigged up, the ladder 
with a tripod top was in place. 
I was ready now to focus on the 
nest where I expected the birds 
after their fears had -abated. 

As I looked through the ground 
glass of the camera the male red- 
start landed at the side of the 
nest to feed the young. I was no 
more than four feet away. I shot 
all my pictures from right there; 
the blind and much of the other 
equipment was unnecessary. The 
birds paid no attention to me. 

But this ,isn’t always the case. 
Some birds will fight while others 
will vanish at the snap of a twig. 
I was fully a half mile away from 
the nest of a bald eagle one 
morning when the male spotted 
me and flew away. The female 
joined him before I was within 
camera range, and left her two 
half grown eaglets to the mercy 
of my camera. 

Don’t expect such a situation at 
the nest of a hosprey, a duck 
hawk, or a great horned owl. 
Even the tiny hummingbird will 
make some attempt,to intimidate 
the photographer-intruder at its 
nest. 


SHOOTING birds with a camera of- 
fers more sport and more fun 
every month in the year than the 
thrill. of pulling a gun trigger 
during the hunting season. The 
challenge to the picture hunter 
to outwit his game is present con- 
stantly, for wild birds just don’t 
pose conveniently for photo- 
graphs any more than they ex- 
pose themselves to game hunters. 


seems to psychologists who 
ere: studying the “normal” stu- 
lent. The most common problems 
3 vere not those of sex, nor of 
. money matters, nor of choice of 
career. One in every four of these 
young men had trouble with his 
family—especially his parents. 
_ They worried about Life with 
Father and Mother. “Yet parents 


should be the principal source of 
— help and comfort to their grow- 
ing children.’ 
s It is much easier to spoil good 
human material than to improve 
poor stuff. Many promising chil- 


dren have been ruined because 
their parents knew nothing about 
human heredity. As soon as a 
baby is born, the parents seek re- 
semblances of the infant to them- 
selves or relatives. He is “the 
spitting image of his father,” or 
he has Mom’s smile or Dad’s nose. 

These physical resemblances, 
real or fancied, are of little im- 
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-dents, or natural-born executives 


By Earnest Hooton 


portance compared with thel 
parental belief that children must 
be like one of themselves, or a 
combination of the two, in dis- 
position, tastes, and abilities. if 
both father and mother are musi- 3 
cal, or athletic, or brilliant stu- 


they assume that their offspring” 
ought to turn out the same if only 
they are given the chance to de- 
velop their inherited qualities. _ 
MANny. qualities of mind and tem- 
perament are probably inherited, 
but the process is not a matter 
of mixing the characteristics of 
parents and grandparents in 
equal fractions. Each person car- 
ries in his germ cells thousands 
of invisible determinants of the 
feature of body and mind that he 
may pass on to his children. 

These are the genes; they come 


_in pairs, or in multiples of twos, 


or sometimes in threes. It may 
take one pair of genes or two 
pairs, or a whole set to determine 
such a simple feature as the 
shape of your ear. Each aa 


Benes necessary for the develop- 
ment of any feature. When two 
of these genes match in an off- 
‘spring, the child can be identical 
with both parents only if both 


sets of parental genes are exactly 


the same—when both parents, 
for example, have blue eyes. 

If the parental genes differ— 
with one parent contributing a 
gene for an upturned nose tip and 
the other a. gene for a downward 
pointed tip—sthe child may show 
either torm of nose tip or a blend 
that looks different. In the former 
ease, one of the parental genes 
has won out over the other; it is 
dominant. The gene that is licked 
is there but does not show; it is 
recessive. However, the child will 
have this recessive gene in about 
half of his own germ cells and 


can pass iton. It may show up in | 
‘may be “bone of your bone and 


his children. 

The point is that each of us 
carries in his germ cells innumer- 
able possible qualities that do not 
appear in ourselves. From this 
tremendous assortment of heredi- 
tary possibilities, those that show 
in our offspring are the result of 
chance combination of a particu- 
lar germ cell of the father with a 
single germ cell of the mother. 
The father produces millions of 
germ cells during his reproduc- 
tive period and the mother hun- 
dreds of »much larger female 
germ cells (egg cells), one of 
which matures every month. 

Only one of the father’s germ 
cells fertilizes the maternal egg 
cell. But the germ cells produced 
by a single parent are not all 
alike; some may have the genes 
that are dominant for a feature 
(those that will show). Another 
germ cell of the same parent may 
have the recessive gene that fails 
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to show when it is combined with 
a dominant gene from the other 
parent. — 

Ordinarily, recessive genes do 
not. Show in the offspring unless 
they combine with similar reces- 
sive genes from the other parent. 
Such recessive combinatigns re- 
sult in the appearance of features 
in the children, that may not be 
visible in either parent or in any 
near blood relative. Because of 
the almost innumerable possibili- 
ties within the different germ 
cells of each parent, and because 
only a single germ cell from each 
parent combines by chance with 
the other to produce a child, we 
cannot predict what-will crop out 
in our sons and daughters. 


” EacuH individual, then, shows a 


new combination of hereditary 
qualities. Aithough your child 


flesh of your flesh,” he is a some- 
thing drawn by chance out of the 
hereditary grab bag—maybe a 
prize, often a surprise, sometimes 
a blank. Parents should look upon 
each of their children as unknown 
beings whose qualities have to be 
discovered and studied. Instead 
of that they usually assume that 
their children are like one or 
other of themselves and try to 
bring them up on the theory that 
sauce for the goose and the gan- 
der will certainly be Sauce for all 
of the goslings. 

Intellectual, highly educated 
parents often try to force their 
children through the same _ in- 
tensive school and college careers 
that they have had, although the 
children may be better equipped 
mentally for trade or agricultural 
schools, or perhaps not capable of 
profiting at all by, or even want- 
ing, “higher education.” 
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A child may inherit a reading 
difficulty which occurs when he is 
neither completely right-handed 
nor completely left-handed and 
neither right-eyed nor left-eyed. 
His parents may never have had 
the least trouble of this kind, but 
they probably carry recessive 
genes which, doubled in the child, 
make it almost impossible for 
him to distinguish between the 
words “was” and “saw.” 

Such a child is likely to be a 
“mirror writer” and he has the 
very greatest difficulty in learn- 
ing to read or to do arithmetic, to 
say nothing of spelling. A com- 
plete scholastic failure often re- 
sults from this reading disability, 
which the parents (who are re- 
sponsible for the genetic mishap) 
may blame upon the stupidity, 
laziness, or obstinacy of the child. 
The latter loses his self-confidence 
and becomes discouraged and bit- 
ter toward his parents. 


It 1s equally possible for heredity 
to produce from two intensely 
practical, businesslike, and mat- 
ter-of-fact parents a child who is 
sensitive, imaginative, and artis- 
tically gifted. In a family without 
intellectual interests such a child 
is likely to fare even worse than 
the unfortunate “dumb bunny” in 
a brainy family. These are only 
two examples of the many misun- 
derstandings due to ignorance of 
heredity which make parents un- 
happy and may ruin really gifted 
children who need special treat- 
ment based upon a knowledge of 
what they can and cannot do. 
The same training cannot be 
safely applied to all of the broth- 
ers and sisters in a family, be- 
cause each child is unique and 
may require a different and spe- 
cialized upbringing. We need a 
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science which will size up the abil- 
ities and disabilities of the child © 
early in life and give his parents — 
directions for correcting weak- 

nesses and making the best of © 
strong points. Somewhat later — 
the child himself, or the growing 
man, could profit by such a diag- © 
nosis of his total organism. As it 

is now, parents often fail to un- 
derstand their children until it is 
too late for anything except re- 
morse, and the individual learns 
to know himself only when noth- 
ing can be done with that self- 
knowledge. 

The most important study of a 
parent’s lifetime is that of his 
own children. Upon the mastery 
of that study depend the happi- 
ness and success of the next gen- 
eration. At present, parents must | 
tackle this job of understanding 
their children by themselves; 
they cannot learn it from books 
nor from the snap judgments of 
child psychologists, nor from the 
theories of education, however 
supposedly “progressive.” Before 
you begin to direct or to correct 
your child, explore his person- 
ality. Otherwise you may cripple 
him in his adjusting. , 

Parents have no alibi for un- 
successful children; the heredi- 
tary qualities of the children are 


. conferred upon them by their par- 


ents, who also create for them the 
environment in which they de- 
velop. It is almost the easiest 
thing in the world to produce 
children. To bring them up well 
is nearly the hardest. 

If you fail as a parent, you 
have lowered the general level of 
society by producing inferior off- 
spring or by spoiling human 
stuff. No other kind of success 


can compensate for such parental 
failure. 


‘Run over to the library and get me Gibbons’ ‘Rise and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’ and the second volume of the Encyclopedia, Baltid-Brail.” 


The | aboratory | 


’ 


‘NEw CONTROLS FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


Serious tuberculosis, incurable 
by standard methods, is being 
controlled today by the revolu- 
tionary process of repeatedly 
stopping the patient’s breathing 
altogether, for many hours at a 
time, over a period of several 
months. This gives the absolute 
rest that specialists have long 
sought for such patients. 

Dr. Alvan L. Barach of Colum- 
bia’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, after ten years’ experi- 
ment, has developed a-machine 
that does the patient’s breathing 
for him. The apparatus is some- 
what similar to the iron lung used 
in paralysis, except that the lung 
forces artificial breathing by 
changing pressures in a chamber, 
while Dr. Barach’s’ invention 
maintains the same pressure in- 
side and outside the lungs, at the 
Same time varying it very slight- 
ly in the normal breathing 
rhythm. Thus air movement is 
continued with the chest immo- 
bilized. The process is as gentle 
as a breeze stirring in and out of 
an open window. 

The machine is a cylinder com- 
pletely surrounding the patient, 
whose head rests in a section of 
transparent plastic. Head and 
body compartments are separated 
by a comfortably fitting dia- 
phragm, permitting the slight 
differences in pressure needed to 
get the air in and out of the chest 
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without moving it. As _ his 
“course” Starts, the patient, con- 
nected by telephone with his doc- 
tor outside, is asked to breathe 
in unison with the machine, then 
gradually to stop breathing en- 
tirely. There is no discomfort; all 
of the patients so far treated 
have easily learned to cease res- 
piration, then pick it up again 
when taken out of the machine. 
During treatment they relax and 
lie motionless for hours. Results 
show that six advanced tubercu- 
lar cases have been cured, with 
marked improvement in four of 
the remaining six. 


SPEED-UP IN HoussEs 


Anything that will get that 
new home out of the dream stage 
and onto the vacant lot is of ma- 
jor importance in the present 
housing crisis. One such inven- 
tion is the electric moisture 
gauge, a small device that tells 
how dry and well-seasoned lum- 
ber is and saves days or weeks in 
construction. To stay in shape, 
your house must be built of “pre- 
shrunk” lumber. 

Ordinary inspection and guess- 
work are unreliable. But the lit- 
tle electric machine, which works 
either on lighting current or bat- 
teries and gives positive measure- 
ments of dryness merely by hold- 
ing two contacts on the wood sur- 
face, cannot mislead or make mis- 
takes. Tests can be made on the 
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oats or wallpaper, and thus save 
peeling and expense later on. 


% > = 
' MECHANICAL RETRIEVER 


as made to find out what an or- 
inary citizen would have to do 
0 recover a diamond ring or a 
+1,000 bill dropped down a New 
work subway grating. It turned 
eut to be unbelievably compli- 
ated, even if the lost property 
evere in plain sight a few feet 
oelow the streets. Papers to fill 
eut, officials to see, subway trains 
o stop; ladders, police guards, 
sondsmen—and very red faces. 
Sut a similar question: how do 
you retrieve a favorite monkey 
vrench dropped into a well, or a 
oox of valuable papers on the bot- 
.om of a lake—has been beauti- 
‘ully answered by a remarkable 
ittle magnetic snatch-all that you 
et down on a rope. 
The retriever requires no elec- 
vicity. It is built up of several 
small ‘‘alnico” magnets—the new 
alloy many times more powerful 
han the best magnet steel—and 
s no bigger than a box of crack- 
srs. But it will seize and cling to 
a mass of steel or iron weighing 
900 pounds. It is nonrusting, 
von’t weaken, and can snatch in- 
valuable metal objects. that would 
wtherwise be lost forever. 
Designed particularly for the 
y0lice, the retriever will fish up 
runs, knives, crowbars, or other 
mportant evidence from lakes 
ind rivers, provided there is 
mnough iron about them to give 
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mn concrete, brick, tile, or 
, will tell when these sur- 
; are dry enough for finish 


Sometime ago an investigation 


the magnets a firm hold. It w 
also salvage lost tools on co 
struction jobs, can be used to lo- 
cate automobiles under water, or 
simply lift things on land with- 
out the bother of rope slings or 
hooks. ie ig 

The only thing you can’t do 
with it is to set your watch. The — 
retriever’s magnetic field is so 
powerful that it will scramble the | 
works of any ordinary watch a 
foot away. 


M@ Make Your Rapio “ALMOST 
HUMAN” i 
~ The only thing modern radio ~ 
sets won’t do is to make up your. 
mind on the programs you want. 
Soon even that drawback will be ~ 
answered with an automatic pro- — 
gram selector that will keep your — 
set jumping all day (or all night), © 
picking up your favorite pro- 
grams one after another without 
a word from you. Just set the se- 
lector once by pressing a few but- 
tons, then relax. ; 

A special radio to do this was 
proposed before the war, but 
proved too complicated to be 
salable. But the new “program” 
selector, invented by Martin 
Brownshield, a radio engineer, is 
simple, inexpensive, and reliable, 
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and can be applied to any re- 
ceiver. It consists of a clock, a 
small motor for turning the dials, 
and a set of push buttons and 
contacts. The front panel simply 


__ shows the clock face and a row of 


buttons marked with the stations 
you ordinarily receive. To order 
a program menu for the day, or 
for days or weeks on end, you set 
the special selector hand on the 
clock, say, at nine, press button 
W2ZZ, then move it to ten, push 
button WXXX, and so on for as 
many different stations and 
hours as you like. The machinery 
digests this information and acts 
at the right times. 

The automatic selector not only 
does your programming for you, 
but undoes your mistakes or 
plays ball with you if you change 
your mind. If you decide against 
a program previously chosen, sim- 
ply set for the station you don’t 
want, press a button marked 
“Erase,” and so get rid of it. Or, 
if you have a sudden urge to be 
independent, turn a switch to 
“Manual” and go ahead on your 
own. The selector will not object, 
nor will it forget Stations ordered 
for later hours. If you are un- 
happy without your radio play- 
ing all day, this is your gadget. 


GAST IN PUASTIC . 

The plastics art has developed 
a way of casting delicate biologi- 
cal specimens inside blocks of 
transparent material for use in 
classrooms and laboratories, for 
museums,. even for desk orna- 
ments. Small embryos and bodily 
organs, jellyfish and plants, all 
so fragile that they have to be 
kept in bottles of formaldehyde, 
can now be cast in solid blocks, 
rugged enough to be used as pa- 
perweights. Yet the plastic blocks 


are so transparent that the speci 


mens can be studied under a mi. 
croscope or viewed from every an 
gle without damage. Plastic-cas 
specimens have been made fo 
years on a laboratory scale. Bu 
now, a new formula and precision 
technique permit mass produc 
tion for wider use. 

The casting method is delicate. 
A chick embryo, for instance, is” 
first “fixed,” then treated in a 
number of chemical _ solutions,” 
then dyed. A tray of liquid plas-— 
tic is allowed to jell with a cata- 
lyzer, then more plastic is poured ~ 
on and the specimen carefully 
submerged in it. When the upper 
layer has hardened the whole 
mass is baked and solidified by 
the usual polymerization process. 
It is sawed to shape, ground, and 
polished, resulting in a captured 
bit of natural tissue, as clearly 
revealed as the proverbial bug in 
the ancient bit of amber. 


LicgHt MusicaL Note 

Speaking of plastics: pianos 
that stay tuned for months, even 
years, in average surroundings, 
can now be built by using plastie 
castings for various structural 
parts. Present- construction of 
wood has the disadvantage that 
it is impossible to obtain absolute 
uniformity of material, even with 
wood of the finest grain. Slight 
variations in grain produce. un- 
even swelling and drying out, 
which cause warping. 

Uneven dimensional changes 
inside the piano loosen some 
strings more than others and the 
instrument goes “sour.” Plastic 
parts, being grainless and perfect- 
ly homogenous, respond evenly 
to changes in moisture and tem- 
perature and tend to hold even 
tension on all the strings. 
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By Richard G. Hubler 


Illustrated by Harold Faye sie oe 


THE public address system is 
booming: “All aboard! Flight 18 
for Venus. Express. No_ local 
stops. Now loading at Gate Five. 
All aboard!” 

“Aren’t you afraid to spend 


146 days, traveling 750,000,000 
miles, with a rocketful of men?” 
you ask. 


“Oh, no. I’ve a sound reason for 
going,” says the girl, a handsome 
blonde with gray eyes. 

She smiles. Together you go 
through Gate Five. You skirt the 
great concrete-and-tungsten firing 
pit. Beyond is the rocket. 


INSIDE, the arrangement reminds 
you of a padded cell. The walls 
are insulated to bursting. The 
seats are extremely soft and 
comfortable. The color scheme 
is gray-green and yellow—very 
soothing, psychologically. Once 
seated, you can’t help bragging 
a little to the blonde. 


flights on earth,” you say. “That 
was when they could only make 
about 400 miles. I went from Los_ 
Angeles to San Francisco in ten 
minutes. Only four passengers: 7, 
were allowed to go.” 2 

You stoop over and put on your ve 
magnetic slippers, tying the — 
leather straps and stuffing the | 
battery into your pocket. tee 

“Nothing like this,” you say — 
waving towards the luxurious 
interior. fires 


“PARDON me,” Says a voice. It is 
the handsome young steward. 
“Tll have to strap you in now, 
sir.” He straightens the seat and 
tilts it until you are at full length. 
He straps your legs, your middle 
(with a special, wide, reinforced 
strap like the old pressure cor- 
sets), and your shoulders. 

“Keep your head back, sir,” he 
warns and starts on the blonde. 


125 passengers. 

» your eye on that map,” 
7 hoarsely to. the blonde. 
ggle a finger at a large 
‘the solar system outlined 
green on the forward wall 
rocket, just behind the 
s compartment. In the 
er is-a gigantic space speed 
cator. The blonde nods. You 
her lipstick is suddenly vivid 
ainst her pale face. 

The speed indicator hand jerks 
p as ‘if it were being cranked. 
is a muffled faraway roar. 
you feel the thrust. It dis- 
arges you—as if you were a 
ullet shot from a gun. In the 
ant you realize you are pre- 
ely that! Thousand, two thous- 
und,. three thousand miles per 
ur. In the center of the miles- 
-per-hour dial, the little miles-per- 
“second hand creeps around. 
You lie buried in your seat, 
unable to ‘move, to lift a leg, al- 
most unable to breathe. There is 
a high- pitched hum which fills the 
cabin. You try to talk. You can 
barely whisper. ‘“Turbojets for the 
take-off up to 700 miles an hour, 
‘then the atomic rocket motors 
cut in automatically.” 

You try to focus your eyes, 
which are blurred. You manage 
to catch a blink of the miles-per- 
second dial. It registers eight 
“miles per second. 


He. goes on ia the next 


_ blue. It is a deep black, like soot. © 
“AT a 
he says. “If you have 
your mag slippers on, move about ~ 


your eheste Toe eoreces bi 
outside. Desperately you twi 2 
Too late. The sky is no longe 


The steward recalls you. 
mehie sits 7 


all you please. It’s good to get 
the circulation started.” 


‘You are about to begin chatting 


when the steward speaks again. 
“We're going to be together for - 


nearly five months,” he is saying. 
“T hope we will get along like any 
happy family. The company has 


provided a large and varied menu... 


A small gymnasium, large enough 
for two to exercise at once, is in 
the rear. There are 107 different 
kinds of games in the forward 
locker, as well as several hundred 
books and magazines. ‘Radio bul- 
letins from Earth will be posted 


daily. No gambling will be per- 


mitted. No liquor is allowed. 
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Smoking is permitted. I am a 


physician. I have also, by special 
permission, taken degrees-in di- 
vinity in the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Hindu faiths. The assistant 
master is a Moslem and a quali- 


' fied psychiatrist.” 


The steward continues. “You 
will sleep in your chairs. Sheets 
will be provided and you will be 
notified when it is night. Dress- 
ing rooms, for two at a time, are 
in the rear. Toilet facilities are 
also there. Any questions?” 


The earth, at the right, is seen in full daylight. The rocket, paced by the 
earth which it has just left, is seen on a path diverging slightly from that of 


the earth. Its speed is accelerating as the earth’s attraction weakens and that ~ 


of the sun grows. The sun is behind the observer, the moon at upper left. 
. ‘ 
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You clear your throat. “Could 
you tell us our speed and posi- 
tion at the moment?” you ask. 
The steward consults his wrist 
chronometer dnd scans a pocket 
chart. “Speaking only of this mio- 
ment,” he replies pleasantly, “we 
are going approximately 17 miles 
per second and we are about 4000 
miles off earth on course Orbit- 
for-Venus. Any other questions?” 

There are none. The steward 
nods and goes to the rear. You 
lean over to the blonde. 

“Scared?” you ask. 

She shakes her head. 

“Want to play a game?” 

She shakes her head again. 


As you try to snooze a little, 
an anxious little fellow with a 
bald head and a dried-up face 
begins to recite to himself. He is 
evidently nervous. Perhaps this 
is his first space-rocket flight. 

“Hight miles per second to 
escape the gravity of Earth,” he 
murmurs like a professor. 

“We are coasting in space. If 
we went directly toward Venus it 
would only be a 26,000,000-mile 
trip. But we save fuel this way, 
falling in an orbit toward the 
sun. If we had a speed of more 
than 26 miles per second we could 
escape from the whole solar sys: 
tem and head for a star.” 

You sit up and tap the man on 
the shoulder. “Excuse me,” you 
say coldly. “I’m trying to nap.” 

Instantly he turns. “If we were 
going to Alpha Centauri,” he says 
ominously, “we should have to 
leave the earth at 50 miles per 
second. But that star is about 
30,000,000 million miles away. It 
would take 40,000 years—more 
than a thousand generations.” 

“He is right, you know,” says 
the blonde quietly. 


“T’ve been to the moon and I’m - 
not going to be treated like a — 
stupid tenderfoot,” you grumble. — 

“T’ve been to- Venus three 
times,” says the blonde. : 

At your look of astonishment, 
she gives a little laugh. “I like 
the trip. You make a lot of 
friends, good friends. You can’t 
help it, knowing them five months 
or more. Once we got off course 
and it was eight months.” 


You take a folder out of the seat 
compartment ahead of you and 
open it. By George, they are 
really -out to sell this Harth-to- 
Venus junket! First those attrac-. 
tive advertisements in the na- 
tional magazines and now this 
four-color splurge. It explains 
everything. 

“This rocket took off in the 
direction opposite to the earth’s 
rotation at a carefully precalcu- 
lated second, timed to the orbit 
of the planet Venus. Immediately 
on freeing itself of the earth’s 
atmosphere, it established an in- 
itial speed of eight miles per sec- 
ond. In accordance with its care- 
fully plotted course, it headed in 
a direction opposite to that of the 
earth’s movement in its orbit. 
Thus, it was still going about ten 
and a half miles per second in the 
same direction as the earth’s 
movement about the sun (18.5— 
8:10.5). 

“As the rocket draws away 
from its starting point, the 
earth’s gravitational influence di- 
minishes and finally becomes 
negligible compared to that of 
the sun. At this point the rocket 
has attained a speed of about 17 
miles per second.” 


THIS sounds rather simple, you 
think. You read on. | 
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THE ROCKET | 
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In this perspective view of part of the solar system the rocket’s path is an orbit around the sun 
determined by the direction in which the rocket was aimed. It will be captured from the 
sun‘s attraction when it gets close enough to Venus for that planet’s attraction to dominate. 


“The earth is balanced in its 
nearly circular course about the 
sun by centrifugal force, as if 
it were a ball on a string being 
twirled by a small boy. The grav- 
ity of the sun pulls the earth 
down one ninth of an inch per 
second—or per 18.5 miles—but 
the speed of the earth’s revolu- 
tion will not permit a further fall. 

“The rocket is considered as 
another body in space. As it con- 
tinues on its course away from 
the earth’s gravitational influ- 
ence, the speed of its fall toward 
the sun is constantly increasing. 

“Tn approximately 146 days the 
rocket will be approaching the 
orbit of Venus at a speed of 23.5 
miles per second. The speed of 
Venus in its orbit around the sun 


is about 21.8 miles per second, 
As the rocket comes within the 
gravitational influence of Venus, 
the attraction of the planet adds 
about six miles per second to the 
rocket speed. Thus it will be over- 
taking Venus at the rate of about 
eight miles a second. This speed 
in space is negligible. In atmos- 
phere it would instantly burn up 
the rocket, as meteors are burned 
up in the earth’s atmosphere.” 


SUDDENLY you feel like a free bal- 
loon, rising -gently against the 
single strap that holds you to 
your seat. Out here, you realize, 
there is no gravity and you are 
“like any other body in space,” 
weightless and at liberty in near- 
ly an absolute sense. It makes you 


gel : 
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feel almost drunk. It is a disturb-_ 


ing sensation. You flick on the 
switch of your pocket battery and 
your mag slippers grip the deck 
of the cabin firmly.’ 

“Look!” 

It’s the blonde. She’s pointing 
out of the window. There is the 
most glorious double moon you 
have ever seen. It is so bright it 
makes you blink, big and gor- 
geous and white against the jet 
“sky. The outlines are familiar. 
It’s the earth! 

It reminds you of the globe in 
your library at home, except it 
has no color—only_ brightness. 
And there: is the moon like a 
faithful dog. Stars glitter like 
jewels on velvet. 


THE little man in front of you 
_ turns his wrinkled face. “There’s 
no- danger of meteorites, really, 
if you’re frightened,” he says ir- 
relevantly. “Less than there used 
- to be half a century ago of get- 
ting hit by a truck. Only one 
chance in 50 years of a rocket this 
size hitting a one-milligram mete- 
orite. One in a million years of 
hitting one bigger. Besides, I 
happen to know this particular 
rocket has self-sealing sides.” 

/ That didn’t use to be the big 
bug about these rockets,” you 
say. “I can remember when they 
fretted their heads off—the de- 
signers, I mean—about landing. 
Should haye been obvious to any- 
one that you could have braked 
off in space with blasts from the 
bow jets, once you were in the 
gravity field of your destination.” 

“Of course, the retractable 
planes helped out,” says the 
blonde. “They could hardly glide 
a couple of times around a planet 
in atmosphere without those. Put- 
ting them out gradually and get- 
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ting the right angle was quite a 
problem. It’s quite a delicate op- 
eration still. I think that the pilot” 
of a ship like this is wonderful.” 

The busybody in the front seat 
jumps up again. 

“T overheard you by chance,” he 
explains, grinning. “There were 
quite a few other problems, too— 
cosmic rays, electro-magnetic cur- 
rents, things like that. We still 
take chances, just like Columbus 
and Magellan did on earth. We’re 
still explorers.” 

“At $2,000 a head,” you say. 

“Don’t forget it took a lot, bil- 
lions, to develop this science of 
rocketing. In 1947, the best alloys 
could stand only 2000 degrees of 
heat and be usable. They didn’t 
know much about the silicones 
either,” he concludes. 

“There was the question of food 
and air, too,” you answer. 


THE old man nods his head grave- 
ly. You can see that he still has 
some remnants of what must 
have been red hair. You are 
seized with a sudden desire to 
stump him. “Look,” you say bel- 
ligerently, “you seem to know so 
much about this rocket business, 
tell me: just what is it like on 
Venus?” 

The old man shakes his head 
and looks despairingly across at 
the blonde. You look at her. She’ 
shakes her head. 

“You know it’s forbidden to tell 
anything about it,” she says gen- 
tly. “You took the oath yourself 
and signed the papers not to say 
anything about it to anyone who 
had not been there.” 

“Is it that terrible?” you in- 
quire anxiously. 

Both the blonde and the little 
old man shake their heads—vig- 
orously, in unison. 
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Maybe the mystery of not telling 
will keep some people away. But 
‘those are the ones we don’t want. 
‘We want the people who want to 
find out, people with spirit.” 
She blushes prettily. You smile. 
She seems to be a nice old fash- 
jioned girl. 


“T’ve got a pension,” says the ~ 


old man. “I’m going to live the 
rest of my life on Venus.” He 
sticks his hand over the seat. “My 
name is Herrick,” he says. “Sam- 
uel F. Herrick.” 

You give him your name, think- 
ing. You snap your fingers. Her- 
rick was the great-grandfather 
of space navigation, an unassum- 
ing red-haired professor at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles. He trained the students 
who qualified as the first spatial 
navigators. You’ve heard that he 
was a crotchety old fellow who 
got cracked on star travel way 
back in the ’40’s. 

“Isn’t he extraordinary?” mur- 
murs the blonde. You nod. “And 
he’s quite right about the mete- 
orites,” She continues. ‘But that’s 
not what worries me. Remember 
the Goddard Expedition?” 

You nod again. She is thinking 
of the Robert H. Goddard rocket, 
named in honor of the American 
pioneer in the rocket field. It dis- 
appeared years before and was 
never heard of again. 

“Well,” says the blonde, low- 
ering her voice, “I think it missed 
Venus completely—and didn’t 
have enough fuel to get back.” 

“You’d need an awful lot,” you 
‘say thoughtfully. ~ 


g rer a 
ylonde says seriously. Rewer 2 
“Like another planet,” you add. 
- The blonde gives a shudder. “ 
“hate to think of that happeni 


THE pedagogical fellow in els 
seat ahead is dozing. Return 
to the advertising folder, y 
eye falls on a series of not 
labelled Rocketrivia: — rae 

“The first hope of radio co 
munication in space was esta 
lished in 1946 when American 
Army scientists bounced radar off 
the moon.... A rocket trip is the © 
most precisely precalculated trip — 
ever devised by man.... No fear — 
should be felt at deviations i 
course, for periodic fixes ar 
taken on the earth and moon by 
the navigator. ... Enough atomic 
fuel for five trips is always car-— 
ried. Perturbation, caused’ by 
the attraction of other heavenly “ 
bodies is compensated for and ~ 
the chief influence besides the — 
sun, Earth, and Venus is Jupiter.” 

i ee 
You look up. The blonde wants — 
your attention. “You don’t think — 
anything will happen, do you?” — 
she inquires anxiously. byt 

“No, no,” you say heartily. fe 

“Tm so glad,” says the blonde. 
“T’ve taken this trip sq often—I 
ought not to be scared—but I al- 
ways am. Henry worries, too.” 

“Henry?” ie 

“He’s my husband. Master of 
this ship. He’ll be coming back ~ 
soon, now that we’re on’ course. 
I’d like you to meet him. He likes © 
to talk to older men.” 

“Yes,” you mumble, “yes, of 
course.” You sink back in your 
chair and pull your hat over your 
eyes. One hundred and forty-five 
days to go. 
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This famous picture was taken at Ellis Is- 
land by Lewis Hine. Thirty-five years later 
another newcomer to the United States 
writes a moving impression for all citizens. 


MAY A NEW AMERICAN SPEAK? 


I’ve only been an American a few 
days; officially, that is. It was 
Monday morning when my hus- 
band, a few friends, and I went 
down to Federal Court. The judge 
—a gray-haired man with a gen- 
tle voice—slowly and carefully 
asked me my final questions. 
Then he told me to raise my right 
hand and solemnly swear. I was 
so happy I cried a little. But one 
thing the judge said particularly 
struck me. 

He told me my answers were 
perfect; that I must have known 
them a long time. I said I had— 
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ever since Austria, where I was 
born. Through Italy, where I had 
to flee when Hitler came into 
power. Through Argentina, when 
the militarists took over down 
there. For all my life I’ve wanted 
to be an American. I’ve dreamed 
about it, studied, worked for it. 

“We Americans,” the judge 
said, “those of us who were born 
here or came when we were chil- 
dren, sometimes forget that.” 

I don’t think I ever shall. For 
in the past two years I’ve been 
touring the United States as my 
husband “lectured on his experi- 


ee 


neces as a foreign correspondent. 
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wasn’t yet my country. But I’ve 
listened and looked and seen— 

ings perhaps only a woman and 
1 stranger to America might 
1otice. Things you probably don’t 
ink about often, but which I, as 
Somebody who wanted terribly to 
an American, could feel down 
‘Eo the bottom of my toes. 


IT STARTED the day I arrived in 
‘Brownsville, Texas. In country 
kafter country I’d stood in fear 
sand trembling while somebody in- 
yvestigated my grandmother’s re- 
ligion or my husband’s political 
party. I expected the same here. 
instead, the officials smiled. Could 
ithey help? Was there anything 
[I wanted to know? I became a 
mame, not a number: And they 
treated me as if I were welcome 
sand belonged—not as a possible 
‘criminal. 

Then the flight to New York. 
‘We crossed many state borders— 
‘but there were no customs men 
‘or guards at each stop. No more 
‘questions except did I want a 
up of coffee or some water? No 
more examinations. You don’t 
know what that means. Even to- 
day, after I’ve visited some 39 
states I can’t get over how I can 
go where I please, when I please. 
For everywhere else in the world 
the gates are still closed; every- 
where else you move only with 
permits and papers and by pay- 
ing the right people. 


MANHATTAN and its skyline were 
impressive. But not half as won- 
derful to me as the look of the 
people on the streets. How clean 
and healthy they were. Not just 
the rich in the smart cafés as in 


i haven’t said much, for my Eng- | 
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Europe or South “America, put 
everybody, everywhere. The driv- 
-ers of the buses and the redcaps — 


with our bags. The workingmen 
going to the factories. Kids in the 
parks. For unless you see it, you 


don’t know how people look else- 


where. They just don’t have the 
luxury of the things you have. 


cae ” why fa pe ee ve at 
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Yes, the very bathrooms them- | 


selves. To you they are normal. — 


To the rest of the world they are 
America’s fantastic richness; 

The stores gave me the same 
feeling. Not the Fifth Avenue 
luxury shops. They have. places 
like that in Buenos Aires, Paris, 
and every other capital. But the 
corner groceries and the markets. 
The drugstores and the news- 


stands. So many of them, And. 


the things I’d read about were 
on the shelves to touch and buy. 
And the people. It wasn’t only 


the look of the people but the 


way they dressed and went about 
their affairs and lived. Every- 
body, of course, told me about 
clothing shortages. No open-toe 
shoes. No white shirts. But every- 
one I saw looked so well turned 
out. I remembered the years I'd 
seen people elsewhere wearing 
one dress or one suit; the shabbi- 
ness and poverty not only of 
workmen, their wives, and chil- 
dren—but their bosses. 

Nor was it the physical great- 
ness of the cities, the theaters, 
streets, bridges, and tunnels 
which excited me. But the way all 
those. people lived together. I 
could see an eagerness to know 
more, to earn more, to do more, 
give more, that contrasted so with 
the exhaustion, ennui, and pes- 
simism of so many other peoples 
and places. 

Being a woman, it was most 
striking to me in the homes. 
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tened that every mail might 
a ‘new restrictions to be 


b in Argentina. The 
re ident explaining, talking to 
4 “oe S ke eeouds: And in another 


i ical Ber efor, Everyone was 
aying what he thought—even 
; ngsters—and no one afraid. 
heard and saw another side 
well—the side the judge was 


pokane who invited us to a lux- 
urious dinner and then spent the 
evening explaining that things 
- were getting terrible. The war 
over almost two years and still no 
_ sugar or avocados! One had to 
a go to two or three stores, some- 
times, to get things! No maids 
and help becoming so independ- 
ent! The country was surely go- 
* ‘ing to the dogs. . 
_- There was the lady. in Indian- 
_ apolis. The closets in her apart- 
_. ment were so small she’d go out 
_ of her mind if Jim couldn’t find 
-..a larger house. 
-... It was then I wanted to tell 
i ‘them about the history of this, 
my new country—the troubles it 
_ had overcome in the past and the 
_ joy and wonder of what it meant 
to me. To tell them about the 
citizenship class, where I was 
studying to become, an Amer- 
eon with French and Italians, 


mebody ae id at 
r and. take your father — 
- -and persecution at home. Their 


thinking about. The woman in- 


“groups 1 which first ¢ 
United States. Their unh 


desperate hunger. How they, like 
us, found a chance to help to bui. 
a new and different country. 

I wanted to explain that per- 
haps to them it was ancient his- 
tory—lessons studied at school 
and half forgotten, But how to 
me—and to thousands of new 
Americans like me—it wasn’t 
textbooks and monuments but 
something we’d just lived through 
and were living now. Something’ 
we remembered in the middle of. 
the night or whenever we pickeg 
up our papers. x 


Ir May be that oe as the 
judge said, I'll forget it too. But 
down underneath, I don’t think - 
the feeling will disappear. True, 
our country does have doubts and 
confusions today. There are times 
that make many nervous, de- 
pressed, and uncertain. But we 
have something else—a country — 
“with freedom to work and play, to — 
think and talk, to improve our 
lives and our families. 4 

The book from which I studied — 
my citizenship said that as Amer- - a 
icans, new ones or old, we had ” 
rights, and also responsibilities, — 
Privileges, but also debts. That — 
it was our duty to defend the ; 
things we liked, and do some- — 
thing about things we didn’t like. ~ 

Pve been ari American only a. 
few days. But if I could have one : 
wish, it would be to go up to 
everybody I meet and Say: 
“Aren’t we lucky to have this 
chance! Let’s never forget it 


caret ae: shrigeletihabsais 
fll pane ana 


“Heard any new peace rumors lately 


‘ 
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‘It HAS been customary these 
many years for elderly Com- 
mencement Day orators such as 
‘myself to expound to you your 
manifest duty. You have been 
solemnly adjured to go forth (De- 
“part From These Hallowed Halls 
Of Learning) and, armed with 
your baccalaureate degree, save 
the world. After making this 
modest request the orator gener- 
ally felt that re-enforced satisfac- 
tion which comes of delivering ir- 
reproachable sentiments and then 
transferring their execution to 
somebody else. 

All these exhortations notwith- 
standing, a quick continent-to- 
‘continent poll reveals a still un- 
saved world. That is because the 
elderly orators have been making 
a demand that could not possibly 
be met even by those college 
graduates most likely to succeed. 
The orators have wanted you at 
once to transform this punch- 
drunk planet into a heavenly 
Utopia. ae 

I shall today entreat you more 
reasonably. I shall not plead 
with you to become angelically 
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Survival I and Il—a postgraduate , 


course not listed in the catalogue 


By O. Istris 


virtuous men and women, for I 
see no grounds upon which I 
may demand more virtue from 
you than I do from myself. More 
important, by. what right do I 
ask you to be angels when I am 
not so positive that you will long 
be men and women? And in that 
$64 question, sweet girl grad- 
uates and bright boy graduates, 


"is hid the theme of my discourse. 


For this is Commencement 
Day; but whether it marks the 
commencement of your mature 
flowering or the commencement 
of your decline and fall lies open. 
to grave conjecture. Be patient 
then for a few minutes as we en- 
deavor roughly to chart your to- 
morrow, trying to say whether it 
be the prelude to a fruitful future 
or but the final term in that long 
series, the past. 


You have learned that today the 
Roman scepter throws but a 
faint shadow across the dusty 


. pages of your history books. You 


are aware that the body of feudal- 
ism, though it breathed for cen- 
turies, did not breathe forever. 


ized ie Yet few of 
seriously conceive our 


. " ‘It is almost impossible, is it not, 
for you even to play with the pos- 
sibility that, for some ages to 


eration of civilized Western man. 
Yet unless you play with that 
- possibility and incorporate it into 
your thinking, you are unpre- 
x pared for life. It does not matter 
ty that you are a Deke. It does not 
matter that your father is hold- 
- ing ready a desk for you in his 

brokerage house. It does not even 
matter that you are an All-Amer- 
ican fullback (much less, of 
course, that you are Phi Beta 

Kappa). Unless you realize that 
you are part of a civilization, 
“which during your own time 
must either change or die, you are 
unprepared for life, and your col- 
lege career has been a waste of 
effort and money. 

You are young; 


Dy ores ve 


you do not 


always wrong. You youngster 


R e come, yours may be the last gen-’ 


is now v wrong—though 


know much less; hence you are 


capable of learning what is now q 


right. It is easier for a young | 


man to accept the possibility of a — 


basic change in the universe than 


for an old one to accept the pos- — 


4 


sibility of a slight change in his 


club regulations. So I will now re- — 


peat what all my equally plati- 
tudinous predecessors on this 


-platform have always said: You 


Are The Hope Of The Future. 
What future? 


q 


shi dha dati te 


is ? 
Here, aS some see it, is one 


possible future, sketchily outlined 


in three general statements: 


~ 


1. A fairly large proportion of © 
the world’s children, women, and — 
men, including particularly those — 


who by accident - 
planetary area roughly 30° N. by 
50° N. latitude, 70° W. by 125° W. 
longitude, will during the next 


inhabit the’ 


decade or two die premature and 


unnatural deaths. 


2. The technical and aRaustrer | 
base on which “advanced” peoples — 


like ourselves rest will be gravely 
and perhaps fatally disrupted. 

3. The system of ideas and in- 
centives (call it Western Civiliza- 
tion) which is what really sus- 


tains us will be wrecked, to be. 
replaced by a new system. This. 


new system—which is as old as 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs, for it 
is merely tyranny in modern 
clothes—will offer the richest 
nourishment to two extreme 
types of living organisms: near- 
paranoiacs and human automata. 


Towarp these three statements— 
actually they are indivisible — 


r appro’ : 
vestigate them. ey 
, you may reject the. state-.- 


will endeavor to lead much the 
sind of life that our present cul- 
ure holds out as desirable. It is 
he kind of life I and millions of 
ny ‘fellow Americans have been 
ene 
You are probably familiar with 
its main features: commercial 
‘ sompetition; the accumulation of 
oney, objects, and insurance 
policies; the pursuit of passive 
pdiversion (spectacle- -sports, mov- 
fies, radio, magazine- -and-newspa- 
per reading); ‘clique-gregarious- 
mess (the club, the labor union, 


‘spectability (well-dressed wife, 
well-mannered children, well-in- 
vested securities); the shunning 
of political activity together with 
a liking for political conversa- 
tion; a preference. for angle-figur- 
ing over rational thought; re- 
spect for law,- automatic gear- 
shifts, order, cleanliness, mother, 
individual initiative, business, 
busyness, people like ourselves, 
and all successful folk, including 
cinema stars, radio comics, and 
political, industrial, and - labor 


nents as absurd. In that case you — see ( 
has hidden in it the: seeds of 
-dom and ultimate decency. os 


he church) ; the attainment of re- 


cept ¢ ards 
the eicatea securities, 
one have — ‘myself for nan 


is only one thing the matte 
it: unless the evidence 
you will not be allowed te 
much longer. Se 
Second, you may cece 
statements with resignation 
pleasure. If you are resigned a 
your glands are on the quiet sid 
your cue is merely to drift along- 
in a kind of mild coma. If you 
are resigned and your glands are 
lively, you will adhere, as so. 
many in the past have done un- | 
der roughly similar circum- | 
stances, to the philosophy of 
carpe diem, dancing your Tue 
at the foot of a volcano. Pag 
If you should welcome ate 
statements, not with resignation x 
but with approval, you need have 
no fear of standing alone. There 
are quantities of people, known ~ 
as realists, in all countries who. & 
have already in their minds writ- 


ten off one or more atomic and 


ultra-atomic wars to come, Pro-. : 
fessors have written books suave- 
ly explaining both the inevitabil- 
ity and the propriety of the ant ~— 
heap state. The German, Oswald 
Spengler, was such a professor, 
and. we have some of them,in our 
own country. Generals have calm- 
ly accepted the probability of the _ 
death of 25,000,000 of our popula- 
tion as the unfortunate but nec- 
essary result of a sudden attack. 
Publishers and journalists of the 
Goebbels type—a type not in the 


~ 
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least peculiar to Germany—look 
forward with interest to a social 
order in which the minds of hu- 
man beings may be manipulated 
at will. They are already warm- 
ing up for the game. 

It is a grave-error to assume 
that all men love freedom. Many 
have a deep passion for dictator- 
ship, whether it be the small dic- 
tatorship of the family, or the 


vast dictatorship of a whole coun- 
try. Many more have a deep 
passion for servility. The first 
group loves irresponsibility; the 
second, no responsibility. Both 
groups—how expensively this 
was rehearsed for us in Germany 
between 1933 and 1945 — must 
hate detached thought and what 
is loosely called culture. 

The reason is clear: if one 
thinks long enough one is bound 
to conclude that freedom is a 
good. Plato said it long ago: “As 
there are misanthropists or hat- 
ers of men, so also are there mi- 
sologists or haters of ideas.” And 
the two, you might add, are one. 

Perhaps you are such a misan- 
thropist-misologist. Do not hesi- 
tate to confess it, for you will find 
yourself in the company of some 
of the greatest and most famous 
men in history. Indeed, for long 
intervals the world has been 
owned and operated by such men, 
the powermen, the strong men, 
the shrewd men, the angle-figur- 
ers, the accumulators. 


If you feel in yourself an irre 
pressible dislike of, or contempt 
for, people who do not resemble 
you in race, color, religion, man- 
ners, economic background, social 
behavior; if to your inward vision 
humanity seems to be or should 
be arranged in a fixed, hierarchi- 
eal order; if you are confident 
that the application of sufficient 
force will solve any problem; if — 
the idea of violence subtly fills © 
some of ‘your unconfessed day- — 
dreams; if the notion of obeying ~ 
a “superior” supplies you with a~ 
secret comfort; if in your judg- — 
ment mankind has worked itself — 
into such a complicated mess that : 
salvation can come about only — 
through the imposition of “or-~ 
der;” if you are heartily sick of © 
the words nobody understands, ~ 
such as democracy, freedom, jus-_ 
tice; if you are intrigued by the 
words everybody understands, 
such as success, power, security; — 
if in the depths of your heart you ~ 
feel that the idea men, from Soc- © 
rates and Jesus ‘down to your 
own philosophy professor, are but 
a procession of futile windbags; 
if these suppositions awaken in 
you a positive response, then you 
will probably be a happy and use- 
ful citizen of that future state so 
well characterized by H. G. Wells 
as a human termitarium. 


IN THAT case—for it is my duty 
as a Commencement Day orator 
to proffer helpful advice—I would 
urge you to work as hard as pos- 
sible to bring the next war about, 
making sure that the “victory” 
will be ours. But in your proper 
zeal to destroy the foreign enemy, 
do not lose sight of the more in- 
sidious enemy at home. That 
enemy is the detached intelli- 
gence, and you must do every- 


prestige. 
| You must, for example, vigor- © 
“ously attack those men and wom- 


" delusion that there is some no- 
bility in every individual. You 
-must—but you hardly need speci- 
fic counsels; your own sound, 
healthy instincts will tell you 
which side to choose, which men 
to cultivate, which phrases to 
utter, which measures to sup- 
port, and which office-seekers to 
elect. And, should -the atomic 
bombs miss you, and the killing 
emanations and germs and poi- 
-son gases and clouds of fire— 
should you survive all this, I pre- 
dict for-you a brilliant future. 
You will end up as master or 
slave and in either case you will 
_ feel just dandy. 


HOWEVER, it may turn out that 
you wish to serve as neither mas- 
ter nor slave—for both are servile, 
each being the prisoner of an un- 
natural relationship. It may be 
that you neither accept nor reject 
the dark future I have sketched. 


Schooled, as I presume you have 
been, in the methods of free in- 
quiry,, you may prefer a third 
alternative. You may prefer to 
investigate the statements. You 
will then seek to determine, first, 
the degree of probability of their 


ing or ‘can to Serer its 


‘en ‘who are subject to the absurd _ 
some dismal news. You have just 
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uth: and, second, the methods, 


in case that degree is found dan- 


gerously high, of averting the ca- 
tastrophe they picture. 
Very well. We will start with 


spent four years in an atmos- 
phere of books and studies, at 
least in part. You are doubtless ~ 
eager to step out of this atmos- 


phere into what is loosely called _ 


“practical life.” 
Such an eagerness is quite un- — 
derstandable. But there is a catch 


-to it. To determine whether that 


“practical life’ is to continue 
(otherwise there’s not much 
sense, is there, in.rushing into 
it?) you will have to go back at 
once to the very thing you have 
just left behind: the world of 
thought. 

I am not underestimating the 
difficulty of your task, for there 
is nothing harder than funda- 
mental thinking—and that is 
the requirement for this course, 
which we may call Survival. One 
and Two. Those who do not care 
to elect this postgraduate course 
need listen no longer. They 
should remember, however, that 
they have thrown away some of 
their chances of persisting as 
free men and women who are 
slowly on the way to become civi- 
lized men and women also. 

To the die-hard rest of you: 
first you must study something 
you cannot see, touch, taste, 
smell, or hear: the atom. To do 
this read Selig Hecht’s book Hx- 
plaining the Atom (The Viking 
Press, 18 East 48th Street, New 
York). This will require about 12 
hours of concentrated work: like’ 
all good books, Explaining the 
Atom is clear but not easy. After 
these 12 hours, you will know 
more about atomic energy than 


shi as Not the 
its vhich is what the news- 


erection: they are not quite 
ble to convey to you. Your 
of the meaning of Hiro- 
can best be started by 
“a postcard to the Na- 
“A tiona ‘Committee on Atomic In- 
‘fo mation, | 1749 L Street N.W., 
/ ashington 6, D. C., asking for 
of their study materials. 
of these materials are free; 
st—including a year’s sub- 
tion to the Bulletin of the 
omic Scientists—add up to 
‘investment of exactly $6.50, 
proximately the price of two 
ickets to the movies plus. four 
drinks afterwards. As a conse- 
quence of your reading you will 
~ come to many conclusions about 
_ the bomb. 
- One of the conclusions will be 
that it is less a weapon of war 
yi: than a method of genocide. You 
_ will reflect on the meaning of the 
difference that one will now find 
_ between war and genocide. 
_ Now you must on your own do 
a little research into the history 
a of invention. From ‘this you 
should emerge with one 
' that the atomic bomb is merely 
-.one of a series of more lethal 
weapons to come. You will link 


idea: ~ 


of m i 
hate. provements 
the a of war tend 
- accompany setbacks 
civilization. The greater 
ioe the improvement, ap- 
Je parently, 
the setback. 


You have now in theory com- 
pleted the preliminary work re- 
quired in our -course, Survival 
One and Two. It is not my pur- 


pose today to lay out a curricu- | 


lum of advanced studies, for you 
are bound to perceive its proper 
direction. I will, however, outline 
two general conclusions that your 


the greater 


Pee el er 


elementary studies are apt to sug- 


gest to you. 

The first is that Hiroshima sym- 
bolizes one of the most crucial 
events in recorded history. It 
symbolizes man’s formal an- 
nouncement not merely of his 
ability but of his apparent will- 
ingness to make an end of him- 
self. You -will conclude that, if 
suicide is to be avoided, a funda- 


mentally new relationship will 


have to be established among 


men, nations, and the physical : 


energy that science has released. 
That new relationship you will 
yourself have to determine. This 


will take laborious reading; plus © 


a great deal of stripped, uncom- 
promising thought. Dull work— 
but there’s no way out of it. 
Your second general conclusion 
is equally important. By and 
large you will find that the most 
sensible—if also the most fright- 
ening—statements about the 


be 


meaning of- Hiroshima seem to . 
have been uttered by the “im- 


from the “practical” 
nen in all countries. ie 
_ A little reflection will give ‘you 
the reason for this odd circum- 
stance. By the very nature of 
their jobs (research into the 
Mtruth) the impractical men are 
raccustomed to think detachedly; 


with the rest of us, in terms of 
pall time and all space. Once in a 
‘great while this kind of thinking 
becomes necessary, not for the 
long run—it is always necessary 
‘for that—but for the short run. 
Now is one of those times. 

_ Practical men, by the nature of 
‘their jobs (action in terms of the 
‘present plus a short-term future), 
‘are accustomed to think expedi- 
‘ently. Expedient thinking, condi- 
tioned by the practical men’s per- 
fectly understandable fidelities to 


a particular time and place, is un- 


fortunately unequal to the task 
of solving the problems raised by 
Hiroshima. 

Hence you will probably place 
more emphasis on the ideas of 
certain philosophers, historians, 
educators, and scientists than on 
the utterances of commissars, for- 
eign secretaries, and editorial 
writers. In time you will learn to 
separate almost by instinct pre- 
Hiroshima thinking from post- 
Hiroshima thinking. 

One odd thing you will discov- 
er—this will be confusing at first 
—is that pre-Hiroshima thinkers 
can be contemporary, and post- 
Hiroshima thinkers may have 
been dead for a long time. For 
example, Molotov and Thomas E. 
Dewey strike me as_ pre-Hiro- 
shima; whereas Plato is surpris- 


~ human 
that are precious and Jo 


to think, at léast as compared 


ave rea 
be an alt 
being. Certain qu: 


the most terrible of all ‘recorded 
centuries. ej Ae 
You will have become) grees 


studies in time and ae 
have enlarged you) to conce 
as a real thing the possibility 
a major cataclysm, comparable 
its effects to the coming of an ice 
age. When you are transformed — 
into this altered human being, . 
you will be able to think of meth- — 
ods of averting the cataclysm— 
but not before. 
Some of you—I hope all of you. 
—will have formed a new view of — 
politics. You may even want to i 
enter the field, determined to a 
transform it from an arena of 
power-manipulation to an agency ‘4 
for the just and rational. govern- 
ing of human beings. ape 
At this point I must cease my — 
exhortation. I cannot telk you © 
what to do next. What you dowill  - 
flow out of what you are. If the 
scale of your thinking has be- ~ 
come sufficiently great, the scale 
of your actions will be _ corre- 
spondingly great. That the ac- 
tions must be great and not 
small, rooted in the future, not in 
the past, is obvious from the cir- 
cumstance that our present di- 
lemma is great and not small, 
unique and not traditional. — 
This is Commencement Day. 
It is time to commence. 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


NATIVE INGENUITY 


A former tech sergeant tells 
me of one remarkable procession 
he ran into while defending our 
democracy in the verdant jungles 
of New Guinea. 

_ It was led by a native carrying 
a shield and a spear, and of 
course, a bone in his nose. His 
wives and children followed, 
laden with fishnet bags full of the 
results of a day’s trading with 
American troops. As the tech 
sergeant eyed the haul of every- 
thing from army gear to razor 
blades, he was greeted in Eng- 
lish by the grinning native. He 
asked what the “bong” intended 
doing with all his merchandise. 

“Open store,” was the~prompt 
reply. 

“But to whom,” the tech ser- 
geant asked, “will you sell all 
this stuff?” 

The “bong’s” grin reached still 
further toward the ends of the 
bone stuck through his nose as he 
answered with the knowing pride 
of the entrepreneur, “Damn fool 
natives!” —Gail Davenport 


THE PIOBAIREACHD BLUES 


MacCrimmon’s College, near 
Dunvegan, in Scotland, is one of 
the most arduous schools in the 
world. It trains bagpipers. One 
must blow a minimum of 195 
piobaireachds, compositions to 
you, to get a degree. 

MacCrimmon’s limits its enroll- 
ment to 12. Only the most tal- 
ented are permitted to blow at 
the masters’ feet for a period that 


may last from five to ten years. 

The college, which is the oldest 
bagpipe university in the world, 
had a dim beginning sometime in 
the early 1600’s when a MacCrim- 
mon blew so lustily and well that 
the keening, wheézing, and wail- 
ing was. heard all over Scotland. 
Later MacCrimmons brought the 
bagpipe to a high art, and began > 
a remarkable system of teaching 
music. 

The method is called -Cann- 
taireachd .and consists of four 
steps: memory; fingering the 
tune to a flute or chanter, but si- 
lently; playing the tune on the 
flute; and then, finally, playing 
on the bagpipe itself. 

Students are put through a 
jabberwocky of vocables such as 
“Hindo hodro hinda hinda hindo 
chin drine”’; or “Hio dro hi ri hian 
an in ha ra.” There was no way 
of using the formal Do, Re, Mi in 
teaching cacophonous sounds. 
The queer. syllables represented 
both the movements of the fingers 
across the holes of the chanter 


and the sounds that the pipes 
would ultimately make. 

Only the determined student 
could -memorize the gibberish 
laid down by MacCrimmon, but 
those’with a lighter touch:set ob- 


“God only knows—it was asserted b 
press and denied by the Moscow-dominated Prague radio—’ 


y the capitalist-controlled U. S. 


iat: | Usain aa a a G, 


- scene lyrics to the rhythm anda 
. kind of collateral folk chantey 
developed. 

Today you can go to the shores 
of Loch Dunvegan, and find fresh- 
men caroling their lessons across 
the water in unprintable Eliza- 
bethan doggerel. 

MacCrimmon himself had an 
adventurous life. While battling 
against Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
MacCrimmon was taken prisoner. 
That night his student, Bain, 
- overwhelmed by a premonition, 
wrote the now famous MacCrim- 
mons Lament, one of the im- 
mortal pieces of bagpipery. His 
eaptor’s own pipers refused to 
parade when they heard that 
MacCrimmon, whom they wor- 
shipped, was in prison. MacCrim- 
mon was released. He came out 
with his pipe blowing a dirge that 
sent ‘the populace into tears. He 
was slain that very day, fulfilling 
Bain’s foreboding and _ giving 
currency to his great Lament. 

Instruction at MacCrimmon’s is 
individual and competition is 
keen. Each applicant must pro- 
duce a medical ‘certificate and evi- 
dence of serious intensity in mu- 
sic and the bagpipe. Lungs, heart, 
and will must be sound, for it’s a 
long blow to a landing. They are 
hardy men, these pipers, and it 
takes a real man to step into their 
skirts. —ZJ. Alvin Kugelmass 


OPEN ALL NOCHES 


Two smiling American brothers 
introduced Latin America’s first 
soda fountain to Mexico City. In 
47 years that fountain grew to 
be the center of one of the hemi- 
sphere’s busiest, best-known in- 
stitutions, Sanborn’s of Mexico. 

It is the meeting place of more 
than 2,000,000 persons yearly. It 
is one of the world’s largest drug- 
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stores, whose owners are leading 
importers of clothes, furniture, 
perfumes, and a thousand other 
products. The store has been re- 
sponsible for the revival of Mex- 
ico’s silver, pottery, and native 
craftwork. 

When Walter and Frank San- 
born started their shop, most 
Mexican drugstores were dirty 
and badly run. The Sanborns 
startled Mexicans by refusing to 
pay doctors a kickback on pre- 
seriptions. They provided the 
city’s first quick free delivery by 
bicycle. 

These unprecedented methods 
soon had an immediate effect on 
the German firms which then had 


«a majority of the Latin American 


drug business. One company, 
seeking to take away Sanborn’s 
representation, offered a United 
States manufacturer a tremen- 
dous order. Frank Sanborn sped 
to New York, and persuaded U. 8. 
manufacturers to take their rep- 
resentations out of German 
hands. 

Perhaps Sanborn’s outstanding 
achievement, however, was their 
purchase of the ancient Casa de 
los Azulejos (House of Tiles), an 
old colonial palace in the heart of 
the Mexican capital. At great ex: 
pense the Sanborns had it re 
stored to its original splendor. 
Forbidding guests to mention 
politics, they made the place a so. 
cial and diplomatic headquarters. 
Diplomats met colleagues and 
cabinet members dropped in at 
tea time. 

Today Sanborn’s remains the 
favorite meeting place of Latins 
and tourists alike—a hemisphere 
goodwill center. But, the brothers 
told me not long ago, “When we 
started, all we wanted was a gooc 
drugstore.” —Ray Josephs 
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“MARTINIQUE 


The island with its volcanic Pelée.— “a lovely, voluptuous | 


woman with a dagger concealed in her hair.” 


\ i 


By Stuart Cloete 


PERHAPS because volcanic Pelée 
has kept modern industrial devel- 
opment at bay, the approach to 
Martinique remains as_ primi- 
tively beautful as any. Pelée, the 
mountain that took 40,000 lives in 
a single hour, rises out of jungle 


that looks like dark green moss - 


in the distance. It is a green 
mountain, livid, streaked with 
gray gorges, fertile valleys, and 
steep kloofs or ravines fat with 
trees which, bound together with 
roped lianas, climb into cottony 
clouds that move swiftly in the 
cool upper air. Below, among the 
ruins of Saint-Pierre, the heat is 
intense, unending, and almost un- 
endurable, with practically no 
change from season to season. 
Coconut .palms, in plantations 
and in isolated groups, fringe the 
sandy shore: Sugar plantations, 
green as alfalfa, blanket the 
lower hills in a patchwork of cul- 
tivation. Around the ship as she 
lies at anchor swarm natives, 
naked but for their loincloths, in 
little canoes, as wild as the Kroo- 
boys from whom they stem, 
shouting and laughing as they 
dive for the coins thrown by the 


passengers—the duplication of a 
scene in which the act remains 
the same, and only the geography 
changes, in all the warm seas of 
the world. Under water, the feet 
of the diving boys are so white - 
that the boys look as if they are _ 
wearing sneakers. 

The bulk of the population is 
colored, and varies from the 
sacatra, who shows hardly any 
trace of European blood, to the 
sang mélé, who is the opposite, 
showing scarcely any trace of. 
Negro blood. 

Discovered by Columbus in 
1502, the island is said to. have 
drawn its name from the native 
Madiana or Mantinino. Its main 
products are sugar, rum, coffee, 
cocoa, and vanilla. 

This is Martinique, the center 
at one time of a fabulous West 
Indian sugar culture, of Creole 
heiresses, of absentee landlords; 
of richness, debauchery, wicked- 
ness, cruelty, and beauty. Here 
wild slaves from Africa were 
broken to their work and here the 
descendants of other older slaves, 
their blood mixed’ with white 
French blood, lorded it over the 


st eo at Trois Islets» The 


her to Paris swhieee: at sSix- 
she married Vicomte Alex- 


yn during the Terror, she 
e the wife of Napoleon 
arte. 


Weeat hee town of Saint- 
rre. In 1902 Saint; Pierre was a 


est paerii in Martinique. It had 
Seen three centuries to build and 
‘was destroyed in as many min- 
utes. Once, it was a little Paris 
f the Empire period, where 
resses were cut as they had been 
in, Paris a century before. There 
were cafés with striped awnings, 
a cathedral, a theater. Well built 
_ stone and brick houses with red- 
tiled roofs lined the water front. 
The small shops and houses of 
the merchants merged into larger 
villas surrounded by gardens 
where the town climbed the lower 
slopes of Pelée. 

The French who had come 
here had come to stay. They had 
- constructed a society and a way 
~~ of life. All of it was to end 

suddenly, to be wiped out in a 

few minutes by the eruption of 
the great mountain to which they 

- clung. Only one man survived— 


ene manager Of ase 


e Beauharnais. After his — 


war, seas hurricanes, but — 
this was cataclysm. It had all the 
horror and drama of a world’s — 
end, which indeed it was for the 
planters, the shopkeepers, the ar- 
tisans, and working men of Saint- 
Pierre. There was even the maca 
bre addition of a week in a fool’s 
paradise when, after the initial 
fall of ash during the first mani-_ 
festation on April 25 and the 
minor eruption of May 8 that 
took 150 lives, the inhabitants © 
heard that the Souffriére, a sister — 
volcano, in Saint-Vincent was: in © 


’ full eruption. Their fears tempor af 


rarily allayed, they tried to re-— 
turn to their accustomed leu 
ways. 

- But on May &8, in its last Hiving! 
moments, the town was plainly 
still uneasy; for the fear that 
had sent thousands of Negro 
workers flooding into the town 
affected everyone. It was a re- 
ligious holiday, and for those 
religiously inclined there was 
much to think about and pray 
for. Seventeen ships lay in the 
harbor, a big Canadian passenger 
ship among them. The people 
were putting on their best, their 
Sunday starched white clothes; 
mothers were plaiting ribbons in 
the hair of their little girls when 
it happened. 

A wall of fire swept down from 
the cloud-capped mountain, over 
plantations and bush and on into 
the town, enveloping it in a sea 
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Tourists can walk up these wide steps—all that remains of several elaborate estates built on 
the hillsides overlooking St. Pierre—one of the most colorful spots in the entire West Indies. 


of flame. A fall of molten lava 
followed the flame, destroying all 
the ships in the harbor except 
one. And after this came, as if the 
gods wished to make destruction 
triply certain, a dense, heavy gas 
that stifled every thing that was 
left alive—again with one excep- 
tion, the man in jail. He was 
subsequently rescued alive though 
terribly disfigured by burns. 
Some ships were overturned by 
the fury of the attack; others 
were burnt. The only reason that 
the Roddam escaped was that she 
was anchored separately, having 
arrived late on the previous day 
and not having cleared her pa- 
pers. But three of her officers 
were killed and seven men were 


roasted alive upon her decks. The 
heat was so intense that iron 
grillwork in the city was melted 
and stone walls crumbled into 
powder. 

One explanation of the disaster 
is that the crater was blocked 
with a hard core of solid lava and 
the force of the eruption, unable 
to break through it, lifted it like 
the lid of a kettle, on one side. 
That side happened, by. one of 
those accidents of fate, to face 
Saint-Pierre directly. And thus 
the whole force of the eruption 
struck the city as if it came from 
the nozzle of a hose. 

Besides Saint Pierre, one tenth 
of the island was devastated by 
the eruption and Fort-de-France 
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Famous Mt. Pelée, 5200 feet above the sea, is the highest point in volcanic, 
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mountainous Martinique. When it erupted in May, 1902, 40,000 residents of St. 
Pierre were killed instantly. No building escaped the blast of flame and ashes. 


assumed first place as the leading 
town of the island. 


WITH an area of 385 square miles 
and a population of 248,116, Mar- 
tinique is something of an anach- 
ronism, something of a paradox 
in our times. It is a rich island 
that is like a lovely, voluptuous 
woman with a dagger concealed 
in her hair. Needing cnly capital 
to develop it, to return its life, 
it marks time, waits; but capital 


is afraid—afraid of Pelée, the 
mountain armed with fire. 

It is fecund, rich with squalor; 
tropic disintegration merging in- 
to tropic growth; history fallen, 
lying in broken basalt steps, pedi- 
ments, and columns; culture half 
hidden by flowering shrubs; and 
above the ruins, the green arched 
leaves of bananas etched black 
against a burning sky, the hands 
of fruit hanging, pointing up- 
wards® like amputated fingers. 
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This stone jail held the only survivor. Fed by rescuers through a slit, he later 


died from the effects of sulphur fumes. Pelée had been active for three 
months before the great outburst, but few inhabitants left the island in time. 


Beneath these the heavy blossom 
dangles—a heavy mauve-and- 
scarlet breast on the stem below. 

On the beach, a dinghy rests 
with her bow on an old cannon 
buried in the sand near wicker 
fish traps weighted with stones. 
There are people everywhere, 
many people—dark men, women, 
and children staring at the white 
visitors from another world. For 
Martinique is still hard of access, 
and, if not cut off, it is at least 
outside of even the slow current 


of Caribbean progress. It has 
associations with France, the 
mother country, with Puerto 
Rico, and with French Guiana. 
It is loosely linked, by freighter, 
to America, Canada, and Eng- 
land, and to its neighbors by 
little schooners. But, like some of 
the other jewels set in the island 
string of these seas, Martinique 
has a quality of its own—a com- 
pound of jungle and volcano that 
our industrial civilization finds 
hard to overcome. 


COLLECTIVE national tragedy is 
not a new feature in Polish his- 
tory, but the dreadful experiences 
of the past have only stimulated 
the Polish mind and steeled the 
courage of the nation. 


Ruin and Rebirth 


EIGHTEEN months after the war 
Poland is still a devastated coun- 
try, yet the outlines of a new, 
promising, and perhaps happy 
life are already appearing on her 
horizon. For an American these 
outlines are new, and for many 
Americans they are disturbing. 

The best key to their under- 
standing may be perhaps the old 
theory that desperate situations 
require desperate remedies. The 
fact that the old forms of social 
economy and existence are no 
longer possible is forcing Poland 
to experiment with new forms. In 
brief, she is trying to establish 
an economic system which places 
under public control key indus- 
tries and banking, but which al- 
lows and even encourages private 
enterprise in agriculture, trade, 
and the smaller industries. 


POLANH: 


A picture document and a summary 


By Adam de Hegedus 


THE really revolutionary change 
in Poland is the agricultural re- 
form which took place immedi- 
ately after the defeat of Ger- 
many. This change, however, was 
a burning necessity. 

It must be realized that Central 
Europe in general and Poland 
and Russia in particular had 
remained completely unaffected 
by the ideologies and reforms 
brought about in Western Europe 
by the French Revolution. Poland 
—and a few other countries— 
were thus about 150 years behind 
the times. 

The large, aristocratic estates 
are now broken up and nobody 
can Own more than 120 acres 
of land. The maximum acreage, 
however, can only be the property 
of institutions or serve the pur- 
poses of research or that of model 
farms. The rest of the land was 
distributed among landless peas- 
ants. The average size of the new 
holdings is about 12 acres in Cen- 
tral Poland and 25 acres in East- 
ern Poland. Today there are about 
3,500,000 of such small peasant 
farms, each supporting about five 
people? 
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AND AND PEOPLE 


the life of a battered, bleeding, courageous nation 
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Land and People 


POLAND has a dense population. 
There are 135 persons to a square 
mile, in spite of the fact that 
Poland gained 40,000 square miles 
recently out of German Silesia 
and in spite of 6,000,000 Poles 
killed. This calls for intensive cul- 
tivation of the land and privacy 
of enterprise. ; 

The Polish government, how- 
ever, retains a certain amount of 
control over the farmer. It forces 
him to sell one fifth of his produce 
at ceiling prices—so as to ease 
the lot of the industrial worker— 
but in return the government 
helps the farmer, through co- 
operative bodies, to obtain agri- 


’ 
cultural machinery, seed, and 
artificial fertilizer at cost prices. 

The state also has a less visible 
but in the long run perhaps a 
more far-reaching influence over 
the privately owned small indus- 
tries. These industries are wholly 
dependent upon the _ banking, 
mines, and key industries, which 
are state-controlled, for raw ma- 
terials and credits. 


How does Poland live today? The 
Poland of the weekdays, the Poles 
of the street, the factory bench, 
the peasants in thousands of little 
wooden houses? The country is 
still in a turmoil. Food, clothing, 
medical supplies are still desper- 
ately scarce and in the cities there 


Untouched by the war, Wolwolnice succumbs to gunfire of troops and anti-government “bandits.” 


a flourishing black market. 
ck of transportation renders 
eSsettlement of millions of dis- 
saced Poles extremely difficult. 
ack of transportation also de- 
vys the incorporation of the 
“wly gained western areas of 
e country. The Polish corridor, 
sat eyesore on the map and a 
.orn in the flesh between Ger- 
any and Poland is a thing of 
xe past and Poland has grown 
area between Poznan and the 
iver Oder. The bringing of this 
-ea into harmony with the rest 
- the country is a vitally im- 
rtant job for the government. 
nally, Poland is a country 
ich lost about half of its mid- 
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A beggar and her child on Warsaw’s main street. 


sasants of Wolwolnice frantically haul their household goods out of the burning village. 


dle class, an element which ought 
‘to be very active today in the 
work of reconstruction. That half 
‘of the middle class had been Jew- 
ish since the 19th century, be- 
‘cause the Polish upper classes had 
-a traditional dislike for trade, 
banking, manufacture, or for the 
professions. 

Of Poland’s 3,500,000 Jews, only 
about 500,000 are alive today. But 
there is still a good deal of anti- 
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Returning from Russia by 
freight car, these Poles will 
be resettled on land 
acquired from Germany. 
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semitism in Poland, and under- 
ground fascists are still murder- 
ing Jews and labor leaders. 

The emergence of Poland, with 
these advantages and troubles, 
into a condition of political con- 
valescence is being watched most 
anxiously by the world, to see 
if it is possible for her to live a 
good life between the enormous 
pressures .existing in Europe in 
this year of 1947. 


Clouds provide a majestic 
background for the broken 
walls of Glowaczow, de- 
stroyed during the war. 


Recently-created Cardi- 
nal Sapieha receives 
a call from members 
of the Polish clergy. 


LETTER FRUM 
MAIN STHEET 


What it’s like 27 years after Sinclair Lewis walked its length 


By Dale Kramer 


WitH millions of other native 
Main Streeters in the Army, I 
used to wonder how it would be 
to get back on Main Street in my 
own little town. And I’ve had a 
good look around since I became 
a civilian again. We used to hope 
Main Street would keep on being 
more and more tolerant, more 
aware of the rest of the world, 
and altogether a better place in 
which to live and raise a family. 
There was also, we knew, the 
chance that it would slip back 
into ways that were narrow. 

After looking over Main Street, 
I’m not sure. The booster once 
more shakes the rafters with his 
oratory. The signposts at the city 
limits once more proclaim: “The 
Besta Littles Cityainaememece Lain 
Street is feeling important again; 
and maybe it is important. 

The Main Streeter has lifted his 
head from his hands, straight- 
ened his shoulders, and thrown 


out his paunch. He pounds his 
brethren on the back. 

Lately he has had some suc- 
cess and chances are good that he 
will have more. The men and 
women don’t sound quite the way 
they did. It was war prosperity, 
of course, that tossed the Main 
Streeter’s confidence to its pres- 
ent high point. Predictions that 
World War II would be without 
easy profits proved unfounded. 
The merchant was able to sell 
anything he could lay hands on 
at a good figure—often with a 
blackmarket boost—and competi- 
tors left for the battlefront. 

Remaining professional men 
were assisted in the same way. 
Besides, it was possible to raise 
rents, benefit from real estate 
price rises and increased take 
from any farms that were in the 
family. Bank deposits multiplied 
and safety deposit boxes were 
stuffed with war bonds. 


Drug store . 


MAIN STREET’S prosperity will 
probably continue. Farmers, on 
whom most small towns depend, 
have escaped heavy debt in large 
measure, and are in need of con- 
sumer goods. Even if prices 
break, Main Street can be ex- 
pected to take a profit off the 
farmer as he slides once more 
into a bog. 

Chamber of Commerce lunch- 
eons were not much fun during 
the early ’30’s, with the sheriff 
outside the door. But now there 
is pleasure in sitting back with 
a good cigar while listening to a 
speaker. Often he is unheard-of, 
but he is represented as a world- 
famous authority. So they sit 
back and hear him tell how the 
forces of evil are gnawing the 
vitais of Business. 


Tur Main Streeter had, however, 
recovered some of his confidence 
before the war’s beginning. In 


. . department store . 
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1932, bewildered, frightened, he 
forgot rugged individualism and 
helped drum his old hero, Herbert 
Hoover, from the White House. 
He marched hopefully in NRA 
parades and thanked Henry Wal- 
lace for the “gentle rain” of 
Triple-A checks. 

But once able to sit up, he de- 
manded strong meat. In 1936, no 
one gobbled the Liberty League’s 
rich fare more hungrily. The 
courthouse and the post office 
were filled with federal agencies 
busily handing out cash. The 
Main Streeter shouted “dole,” 
while ringing up a residue there- 
of on his cash register. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s epithet, “Economic 
Royalist,” cut him. For, while still 
deeply in debt, he liked to feel 
emotionally akin to the du Ponts. 

The hunger for ending every- 
thing connected with the New 
Deal is now so overpowering that 
the Republicans are hard put to 
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satisfy it. Even the farm program 
with its cash benefits is nom- 
inated for the ash can. The only 
government coin the Main Street- 
er covets is that which enters his 
pocket indirectly from the veter- 
ans’ program, and only because 
he is able to glow with righteous- 
ness in helping . “those who 
served.” 

The garageman’s mechanic is 
often paid under the GI vocation- 
al training program. So is the 
undertaker’s helper, the insurance 
man’s junior salesman, the bank 
clerk, and the printer’s devil on 
the country weekly. A few dollars 
a week for the destitute under- 
mines a free nation, but the Main 
Street business and professional 
man sees only irony in his son 
drawing the veteran’s $65 a 
month while at college, along 
with tuition, and $20 a week un- 
employment compensation during 
the summer. 

Willingness to smash even the 
farm program stems only partly 
from misinformation and yearn- 
ing for the good old days. Much 
is plain snobbishness. The Main 
Streeter has always paid lip serv- 
ice to his rural neighbor, but 
basically he looks down on him. 


THE Main Streeter almost resents 
the new farm machinery which 
has eased the farmer’s toil. To 
hear town conversation, the farm- 
er seldom, if ever, works any 
more; he is to be found loafing in 
town. This is one reason that the 
Main Streeter finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to feel superior. 

In the matter of wage laborers 
he experiences no such difficulty. 
Sociologists may place the Main 
Streeter among the lower middle 
classes, but the gentleman and 
his lady have never been con- 
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vinced of their place in that cate- 
gory. The Main Streeter will 


often refer to himself as “small / 


business” and occasionally in a 
burst of self deprecation as “the 


little man,” but in truth he feels © 
separated from the financial or © 


industrial tycoon only in the ratio 
of their respective bank accounts. 
Consequently it is plain to him 
that the wageworker should re- 
main subservient. 


THE Main Streeter was always 
a man of considerable race preju- 
dice, but as a result of stirrings 
in the cities and Congress—and 
perhaps the spread of Hitler’s 
ideas by adherents in this coun- 
try—there is more widespread 
talk of the danger of Jews and 
Negroes than ever before. Not 
long ago, a young man applied 
by letter and then in person to a 
Main Street shoe merchant who 
had advertised for a clerk. 

He had been enthusiastically 
employed before revealing that 
he was a Jew. The merchant de- 
clared frankly that he could not 
take a chance on future exposure 
of that fact, and the deal was off. 


THE Ku Klux Klan has made 
little headway outside the South, 
it is true, whereas after the next 
to last war it spread quickly 
through the Middle West and to 
small communities elsewhere. The 
Klan has a bad odor and is linked 
too closely with the South for 
Northern taste, but a more potent 
reason for its failure to expand 
is refusal of the public to see 
much danger in the Pope, the 
specter which sent Main Street 
scurrying 25 years ago. 

There is considerable danger 
that the hate movements will 
find increasing support on Main 
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reet. If bank deposits are 
mreatened soon, the blame will 
pe placed on labor, which Main 

reet believes is dominated and 
merced by Communists. 

The depression of the ’30’s 
rrought about a great leveling. 
“he top bracket, for example, has 
sually contained the banker and 
is chief employes, and the clos- 
mg of their banks plummeted the 
iocal gentry to a place beside the 
_lling station operator. The wing- 
ng of these and other high flyers 
reemed sufficient compensation to 
nany Main Streeters. 

Since possession of wealth is 

e measure of social prestige on 

ain Street, the battle for posi- 
fion is deadly. The struggle to get 
-nd stay ahead of the Joneses is 
minder way again. This is shown 
»y the race for the biggest elec- 
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Main Street’s Town Hall, middle class homes, quiet streets are America’s sounding boards. 


trie refrigerator and the longest 
and sleekest automobile. The 
black market on Main Street, 
often conducted by the top mer- 
chants themselves, depends on 
social influence as much as cash. 


WHILE Main Street is divided lit- 
tle by differences of economic 
views, the scene is enlivened by 
Opposing moral ideologies. The 
great social war between “mod- 
erns’ and defenders of ‘old val- 
ues” is raging hotter than ever. 

Each side has gained some 
ground. The Moderns manage to 
sip highballs and cocktails, but 
Old Valuers have the satisfaction 
of forcing them to keep their high 
jinks under cover. The Iowa 
liquor law is a good example of 
the division of honors. Liquor 
may be purchased legally, but 
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only in state-owned stores where 
the customer is in full view from 
the street. Old Valuers may also 
keep an eye on sinners who order 
beer and setups in restaurants, 
for there, too, the view from the 
street must not be clouded. 

The darkest crime of all, rarely 
committed, is the listing in the 
local newspaper of strong drink 
as refreshment at a social event. 
The bride of an Indiana Main 
Street attorney, wooed and won 
in the city, tried it not long ago 
with devastating results. 

Because her afternoon bridge 
party was scheduled for Thurs- 
day, the date of issue for the local 
newspaper, the society reporter 
telephoned for a preview of de- 
tails, including proposed refresh- 
ments. The young matron replied 
innocently that she planned a 
couple of rounds of Manhattans 
during the card playing, as well 
as edibles at the finish. 

The shaken reporter dashed at 
once to the newspaper owner for 
clarification of policy. After sleep- 
ing on the matter, he concluded 
that printing of the item could be 
successfully defended under the 
banner of freedom of the press. 
But before proceeding he felt it 
only sporting to apprise the 
young attorney of the jeopardy 
in which his new wife was placing 
him. The young man, very much 
in love, had acceded to the serv- 
ing of the cocktails, but the 
possibility of the information ap- 
pearing in naked type had not 
occurred to him. 

Meanwhile the news had leaked 
and telephones were crackling. A 
fringe of the moral element was 
already advocating a boycott of 
the lawyer, to be extended even- 
tually to the husbands of all 
women who dared attend. Several 


regrets had already been sen 
when the shrewd young man re 
solved the problem by sendin 
his wife to the bedside of he 
stricken mother. 

The same _ principle applie 
roughly to cigarette puffing. Main 
Street’s modern woman cares lit- 
tle whether it is known that 
she smokes. Sometimes she even 
holds her cigarette unabashedly 
above the table in local restau- 
rants. She is not above purchas- 
ing a couple of packs at the cigar 
counter of a local drug store. But 
she extinguishes her cigarette 
before stepping out to the street 
and tosses it out her car window 
before entering city limits. 

Already the Old Valuers have 
lost their fight against slacks, 
but they will entertain hope of 
defeating shorts. For girls up to 
15 to wear them is considered 
merely ridiculous, but beyond 
that—particularly past 20—the 
baring of thighs is regarded as 
lascivious. 

Right now a sharp eye is being 
kept for a resurgence of some- 
thing like the flaming youth of 
the roaring ’20’s. Most Main 
Streeters are convinced that a 
moral letdown follows war. But 
there is no sharp break with 
tradition such as occurred 25 
years ago, for the good reason 
that the younger generation has 
gone about as far as it can. 


COMPLETE return to the old Sin- 
clair Lewis-H. L. Mencken style 
of Main Street baiting, while 
easy, would not be realistic. It 
would be unfair to say that the 
Main Streeter has learned noth- 
ing from events of the last couple 
of decades. 

Despite his bold air, the Main 
Streeter is not very certain of 
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ie future. Question him closely 
n the possibility of a repetition 
= the early ’30’s and a hunted 
“ok comes into his eyes. He will 
aump his chest, spout rugged 
tdividualism, and demand the 
nd of all assistance from Wash- 
agton. But press him, and he ad- 
Lits that in serious trouble he 
rill once more ask for aid. 

In Main Street’s behalf it can 
= said that during the recent 
rar it kept a more level head 
man many had expected. The 
revious conflict had seen the 
umping of yellow paint on 
Dmes and occasional violence to 
<aiser-lovers,”’ usually defined 
= those who could read or speak 
ne German language. 
Channels of information to 
Tain Street are more numerous 
nd broader than in former years, 
artly owing to radio, partly to 
aereased reading of magazines 
nd books. The Main Streeter is 
© longer an isolationist. He sin- 
arely desires international co- 
peration, and he makes an effort, 
x thinks he does, to find out 
yhat is going on in the world. 


‘HE fact that isolationism is out- 
rown does not mean, however, 
nat chauvinism has declined. 
ince the nature of the Red Scare 
as changed, being now a real 
sar of a foreign power, rather 
nan fear of radicals within, the 
yhipping up of hysteria might 
e easier. 

A factor on Main Street which 
; new and usually overlooked 
; the changed attitude of some 
rotestant ministers. Hell-fire and 
rimstone often gives way to dis- 
ussions of economic and _ polit- 
al problems with ministers tak- 
ig the lead in combating racial 
nd other forms of bigotry. 


The future of Main Street opin- 
ion will depend in a large meas- 
ure on an unknown quantity—the 
veterans. They did not, of course, 
find homecoming as pleasant as 
hoped for. Their savings were re- 
duced by inflation to half or less, 
homes were aiiiicult or impossible 
to secure, and the black market 
was an established way of life. 
The young Main Street merchants 
and professional men who closed 
their stores and offices upon en- 
tering the service usually find it 
necessary to start all over again. 
Returning employes find that, 
while their jobs are available, the 
wages have not risen much. 

Still, things are not as bad as 
they might be, and the shock is 
cushioned by the joy of return to 
families and a softer existence 
than damp fox-holes. 

Historically more influential in 
small towns than anywhere else, 
veterans could break down Main 
Street’s old patterns of thought 
and behavior, or at least bring 
about a cleavage. Unless contin- 
ued prosperity allows their ab- 
sorption, they will grow increas- 
ingly restless and look upon their 
elderly neighbors with suspicion. 
That should result in an intelli- 
gent search for knowledge of 
what goes on in the world. 

On the other hand, many have 
joined the American Legion, 
where they are subjected to pres- 
sures designed to direct their 
thoughts into safe and sound 
channels. It is too early to tell 
what will happen. 

With growth of the great in- 
dustrial populations Main Street 
no longer typifies the nation. Yet 
it is an excellent barometer for 
testing the effect of pressures on 
the middle classes, whose volatile 
reactions will decide the future. 


THROUGH the fluoroscope, doctors observe heart fluetuations of rheumatic fever patients. 


This year rheumatic fever ill kill more cehbol children 
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“MEDICAL men are diligently trac- 
ing the cause of a disease which 
kills more school children each 
year than any other illness. The 
subject of this intensive research 
is rheumatic fever. Together with 
rheumatic heart disease, to which 
it usually leads, this infection is 
the most common cause of death, 
outside of accidents, among hu- 
man beings from the age of five 
to 19. It is the second most com- 
mon cause of death between the 
years of 20 and 24. 

' There are at least as many 
cases of rheumatic fever in the 
United States as of active tuber- 
culosis. And, like TB, RF is a 
chronic infection, disabling many 
more persons that it kills. 


In spite of its prevalence, rheu- 
matic fever is a mysterious dis- 
ease. We do not have a sure test 
for its presence. We have found 
no medicine either to cure or pre- 


any other disease. Do you care? 


vent it. With rheumatic fever, w' 
stand where we stood with tube 
culosis before that disease was 
universally accepted as a prob- — 
lem of public health—and fought 
as such. ni 
The American Council on Rheu- 
matic Fever was set up by the © 
American Heart Association a 
few years ago. It is now ready to 
conduct a campaign of research 
and education. 3 
The medical researchers are 
confronted with certain facts and 
certain superstitions. Fact Num- 
ber One is that at least 90 per 
cent of the cases are preceded by 
a hemolytic streptococcal infec- — 
tion. This sounds bad and often — 
is. The hemolytic streptococcus, 
a chain-shaped germ of many 
types, is responsible for a. variety 
of infections in the respiratory 
tract. Sore throat, tonsillitis, fe- 


verish colds, scarlet fever, some 


ear infections—all are caused by 


ime, by rheumatic fever. 


people who come down with ton- 


2 ever develop rheumatic fever. The 
ag family has an interesting 
ease history to illustrate this. 
ae Two-year-old Mary Jones devel- 
4 oped a fever on January 1. Next 
day William, an eight-year-old, 
~ got tonsillitis. A day later, Jane, 
_ 12, came down with sore throat. 
a The following day, six-year-old 
John went to bed with scarlet 
- fever. And within 24 hours their 
be _ harassed mother developed acute 
_ tonsillitis. Mr. Jones, the remain- 
_ing member of the family, didn’t 
get a thing. Only one, Jane de- 
Y veloped rheumatic fever. 
- Her sore throat, which had be- 
_ gun bothering her on January 3, 
— left on January 6. But three days 
_ later she was sick again, this time 
_ with something far more serious. 
Why was Jane singled out? If the 
doctors knew that, they would 
_ have the chief answer sought in 
_ their research. 
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Fact number two for the medical 
detectives is the evidence that 
something more than the hemoly- 
tic streptococcus is at work. If it 
is a germ or a virus, the men with 
the microscopes have not yet been 
able to find it. 

Perhaps the cause is some man- 
made factor, such as poverty. 
There is much evidence that rheu- 
matic fever is most common 
among the poor. 

Dr. John R. Paul, professor of 
preventive medicine at Yale, 
traced the rate of rheumatic 
heart disease among thousands 
of students there. Among the 
relatively well-to-do it was 0.6 


e Hemaryiic: trentoenecnes All 
ay be- followed, within a short | 


But comparatively few of the © 


sillitis and other such infections © 


Sit was 1.0. Ane Oar 
‘comparable ages who were not in 
college—many, perhaps, for finan 
cial reasons—the rate was 1.5. — 

Dr. Paul and other physicians 
also studied the’ school children 
of New Haven. There they found 
that the rheumatic heart disease 
rate in a public school in one of 
the poorest sections was one and 
a half times as high as in a school — 
in one of the better districts, and 
eight times as high as among pri- — 
vate school pupils. 

The trouble with this clue is © 
that it points in too many direc- | 
tions at once. Is it diet—perhaps ~ 
a lack of vitamin C, as some doc- — 
tors believe? Is it lack of fresh — 
air and sunshine? Prevalence of 
rats and other disease-carrying — 
vermin? Bad housing, particular- — 
ly with crowded living conditions? 


THESE leads have been run down 
by medical investigators. While — 
none of them has been discarded, — 
only the last one looks really 
promising. The war has shown 
that rheumatic fever breeds in — 
barracks as well as in slums. 
Crowded living conditions are the ~ 
one factor common to both. Pre- 
sumably, herding persons to- 
gether makes it easier for the in- 
fectious agent to spread. 

Doctors have run across other 
clues. They know that rheumatic 
fever flourishes best in cold, 
damp climates and that it is 
more common in the North than 
in the South. Two doctors who 
examined several thousand 
American Indian school children 
found that rheumatic heart idis- 
ease among the children living in 
the far North was almost ten — 
times as prevalent as among the 
children living in the far South. 
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between rate. Why coldness 
dampness are contributory is 
n unanswered question. Maybe 
-hey weaken the patient. Maybe 
-hey strengthen the germ. Maybe 
-heir importance springs from 
che fact that they herd people to- 
sether indoors. 


THERE is one more . important 
slue: the observation that rheu- 
matie fever runs in families. So 
far, the doctors agree on the fact, 
Sut not on how to interpret it. 

In a three-room fiat in a slum 
section of a big industrial city, a 
shild of eight comes down with 
rheumatic fever. The doctor ex- 
amines the rest of the family, the 
parents and two younger chil- 
dren, and finds evidence of rheu- 
matic heart disease in the father. 
This means that the younger 
children, now four and two, stand 
a higher than average chance of 
getting rheumatic fever when 
they are somewhat older. 

What’s at work in such a fam- 
ily? Is it a germ, carrying the 
disease from one member to an- 


other? If so, why do cases de- 


velop at widely separated inter- 
vals? If doctors ever find that 
rheumatic fever is caused by 
one particular germ, they might 
also find that there are RF car- 
riers just as there are typhoid 


din ‘between had ; 


‘carriers—people who harbor the 
germs and pass them on without 
getting sick themselves. a aes 

Is it something in the en- 
vironment—dingy, crowded—that 
makes such a family rheumatic? 
Or is some hereditary factor at 

_work? Medical investigators find — 

~ this a possibility. It would go far 

toward explaining why some peo- — 
ple are susceptible to RF and 

others are not. B 
One investigator studied 122. 

families in which at least one 

child was sick. In 96 families he 
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found that neither of the parents 


had had rheumatic fever. In 26, 
one or both parents had had it. 


Where the parents were negative, 


ten per cent of the sick children’s . 
brothers and sisters showed signs © 
of RF. Where the parents were 
positive, this figure jumped to 24 
per cent. Apparently heredity 
had a role, however obscure it — 
may be to searching scientists at _ 
the present time. 


Two other investigators conclude 
_ that when both parents have had 
RF, nearly all the children will 
get it. When one parent and a 
grandparent on the opposite side 
of the family have had it, half 
of the children will probably 
get it. : 
Where neither parent has had 
it, and all close relatives are free 
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THIS electro-cardiagram records the electric current orig 


rheumatic fever patient. The arrow points to 
caused by ventricle contractions; the whole 


inating in the heart contractions of a 
a T-wave, often significant. The high points are 
line shows four beats (less than four seconds). 


able to call ina cardiologist or a 
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r words, i 
investigator: 
gs at work here is 
l’s law of inheritance. It is 


ission of more obvious 
‘such as blue eyes. 


w how to handle patients so 
most of them can have a de- 
ent life, we use our knowledge 
o benefit relatively few. Why? 

Authorities give these answers: 
eumatic fever is hard to 
gnose. It has been confused 
h tuberculosis, appendicitis, 
nfluenza, undulant fever, and 
ther diseases. Many cases go un- 
found until the heart has been 
damaged severely. On the other 
hand, many a child is branded as 
rheumatic. on the basis of a per- 
fectly innocent heart murmur. 
For help in diagnosing this tricky 
disease the physician should be 


pediatrician. 
_In the second place, rheumatic 


fever requires protracted rest un- 
ais der good medical and nursing su- 


pervision. Most patients should 


_ be in a hospital during the acute 
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stage, and afterwards in a well- 
Managed sanitarium or rest 
-home—perhaps for months or 
even longer. If the patient is 
cared for at home, he needs an in- 


am telligent nurse, a good diet, and 


protection from any type of res- 
piratory infection. 

Again, rheumatic fever is a re- 
current disease. Many children 
recover from the first attack with 
little or no damage, but they may 
be hit again and again. With 


_ proper medical care it is possible 


in many cases to prevent these 


on their activity. But the 


qe ie aires, 
will | pro bably Y 
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_ Finally, in two thirds of 
cases, rheumatic fever results in 
rheumatic heart disease. It takes’ 
intelligent care to prevent the ‘pa- 
tient from considering himself a 
cripple. Where the heart damage 
is severe, he may need vocational - 
training to prepare him for suit- 
able work. To sum up, the proper 
care of rheumatic fever requires 
a good deal of time and money. 

“Only the rich,” says one wide-— 
ly known specialist, “can afford — 
to pay for all the care and treat-_ 
ment that is needed.” E 


WHAT happens when patients do 
get proper care? The following — 
estimates made by Dr. T. Duckett 
Jones on the basis of a study of | 
1000 patients at the House of the 
Good Samaritan in Boston tell 
part of the story: q 

Twenty per cent of rheumatic — 
fever patients die within 7 
years after their illness is first 
diagnosed. Fifteen per cent dex 
velop a good deal of heart dis- 
ease, which cuts down sharply — 
rest—™ 
65 per cent—have an adult life 
with considerable physical activ- 
ity. Half of this group, in fact, 
can lead completely normal lives, 

Parents of children stricken : 
with RF can take considerable — 
hope from this record. They can 
take even more hope from a fair- 
ly new development—the use of 
sulfa drugs to prevent recur- : 
rences of RF. To prevent recur- 
rences, not to cure the disease it- 
self. They must be used under 
expert direction only. 
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OnE of these days, if the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the American 


se: 
have the same Dright outlook 
that now is opened for relatively 
few of the afflicted. 
The machinery will have to be 
largely public, and the present 
rheumatic fever programs in 20 
states show how it probably will 
be set up. These programs have 
been developed in connection 
‘with the Social Security Act, 
which provides federal funds for 
states that spend some money of 
their own to care for their crip- 
pled children. 
_ All states now have crippled 
children’s programs. In‘1939, Con- 
gress authorized the Children’s 
Bureau to include children with 
rheumatic fever in this work, and 
the next year the first state pro- 
gram for RF children was ap- 
proved. Others are coming along. 

Under these programs, sus- 
pected cases of rheumatic fever 
are sent by doctors, teachers, pub- 
lic health nurses, or the parents 
themselves to a clinic set up by 
the state. If the diagnosis is con- 
firmed, the child is given what- 
ever care is needed during both 
the acute and the convalescent 
stages. Afterwards, he goes back 
to the clinic regularly for exam- 
ination and advice. 

But this is being done as yet on 
a very small scale. Most state 
programs reach only a few coun- 
ties. Federal funds available for 
RF programs during the present 
fiscal year total $1,250,000. How- 
ever, if the problem is to be 
met on a nation-wide basis, an 
informed public health doctor es- 
timates that we will need at least 
30 times that much money. In 


ver and rheumatic hear 


And we will need mor 
space, sanitariums, 
convalescent homes. 


education. Out in a Rocky Mou ur 
tain state a few years agoa 
an applied repeatedly to th 
pled children’s agency for h 
for her daughter, who had r 
matic fever. Each time 
agency told her it was not 
ready to start an RF proje 
But somewhere, somehow, — 
mother had got an idea of — 
a state program could do, and 
she kept pushing. ce 
Her husband, a miner, ‘was 
member of a large union. Afte 
she had been turned down five or — 
six times in the course of a few. : 
years, a union official called on. 
the director of the state agency — 
and induced him to see if some- — 
thing could be done about the. 
woman’s request. sate 
The director finally decided to — 
start the program. The union 
leader went to the legislature 
and helped to get the money for 
the plan. Then he returned to the 
director and asked if the appro- Cee 
priation was big enough. rae 
“If you don’t have enough 
money,” the man said, “we'll get — 
it for you.” 
Such a move is but a first step, 
but a very important one. It is 
a primary demonstration of what _ 
must be done on a large plan— ~ 
that is, to inform ourselves and 
to act communally to compel so- 
ciety-wide support of research 
and therapy in rheumatic fever 
cases that injures so many of our 
children. 


Fe Peet EDUCATION 
Before we were married, my 
wife had a servant named Co- 
rinne, about whom I hear a great 
- deal. My wife undertook to teach 
% the girl to read and write. Selfish 
object: so that Corinne could un- 
derstand and take care of shop- 
_ ping lists. One day the girl, who 
ad been listening to the radio, 
happily announced that she had 
learned to spell “New York.” 
“Let’s hear,” said my wife. 
Popped Corinne proudly: 
ae W H-A-F—New York.” 
—John Stuart Martin 


ELECTRIFYING THE VOTE 
es. ing is that the qualified citi- 
zen register his will with respect 
_ to any proposition directly. We 
have all too easily assumed that 
F this has become impossible. 

It isn’t. Direct yes-or-no voting 
could very easily be reestablished 
by electrical voting. All the voter 
would have to do would be to 

‘throw a lever or press a button 
and the machine would do the 

rest. The process, properly set-up, 

would be tamperproof. The mat- 
ter of expense can be brushed 
aside—the cost of half a dozen 
modern battleships or a stockpile 
of atomic bombs or jet planes 
would easily outweigh it. 

If anyone raises the objection 

-that there are many issues that 

should not be referred directly to 

popular decision that is simply to 
reveal that he does not believe in 
pure democracy. Such disbelief is 
obviously anyone’s right, but it 


re 
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he essence of pure democratic 


Department of the Tnterior 
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should not be camouflaged by q 
mouthings about the virtues of — 


democracy and laments over its 
alleged disappearance in the 
United States. 


—Henry Pratt Fairchild — 


© PERFECTION ON THE MOUND 
If the ’47 baseball season should 


. by any chance produce a perfect- 


ly pitched game—a no-hit, no-run, 
no-man-reaches-base game 


rt y oan 
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ins 


which only 27 batsmen face the ~ 
winning hurler and all of them — 


go down in order without a sin- 
gle man’s touching toe to first 
base—it will have witnessed one 
of the rarest events in sports. 


No-hitters are rare enough, but — 


the perfect no-hitter happens — 


about once in a generation. There 
have only been four in major 
league history, and even one of 
those is disputed. It is harder for 
a pitcher to achieve than for one 
man to make a hole in one, bowl 
300, and break the world’s mile 
record, all in the same day. : 
The last time it was done was 
just 25 seasons ago when a tall, 
lanky rookie wearing the White 
Sox uniform took the mound 
against the hard hitting Detroit 
Tigers on April 30, 1922. His 
name was Charley Robertson; he 
was fresh from the minors and 
few players knew anything about 
him or what he had. But the 
Tigers found out that day. 
Every batter who faced him, in- 
cluding Cobb, Heilmann, Manush, 
was powerless against him. He 
allowed not a single hit or base 
on balls and his team mates 


The crowd was stunned as the 
last out was made. Hard-boiled 
“sports writers sat open-mouthed. 
‘White Sox moguls, recently crip- 
pled by the betting scandal, 
threw their hats in the air at 
their new find. Robertson had 
done what many of the greatest 
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Christy Mathewson among them Pe 


—had failed to do. 
But the story ‘ends sadly. After i 

that one perfect performance the 

sensational rookie never shone 


again. Soon he was back in the as 


. 
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minors, lost in obscurity forever. 


—John Durant — 


“Suppose this time I fool you fellows and don’t bunt!” 
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Photographs by Will Connell 


| with lines from the poetry of obiasen Jeffers 
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... the sea beyond 3 


_ Lobos is whitened with the falcon’s 
assage, he is here now, 
e sky is one cloud, his wing-feathers hiss in the white grass, 
_ my sapling cypresses writhing - 
‘ In the fury of his passage ~ : 
y Dare not dream of their centuries of future endurance of — 
tempest. (I have granite and cypress, 
- Both long-lasting, . 
Planted in the earth; but the granite sea-boulders are prey 
to no hawk’s wing, they have taken worse pounding, 
_ Like me they remember 

_ Old wars and are quiet; for we think that the fucures is one 

piece with the past, we wonder why tree-tops 
And people are so shaken.) 


. Granite and Cypress 


ee. 


These granite gorges, the wind-battered cypress trees blacken 


above them, 
The divine ima 

commanding 
This old sea-garden, cru 

cypress trunks... 


ge of my dream smiles his immortal peace, 
mble of granite and old buttressed 


from Point Pinos and Point Lobos 


70} 


It is true that, older than man 
and ages to outlast him, the Pacific surf 
Still cheerfully pounds the worn granite drum; 
But there’s no storm; and the birds are still, 
no songs; no kind of excess; 
Nothing that shines, nothing is dark; 


There is neither joy nor grief nor a person, 
the sun’s tooth sheathed in cloud, 
And life has no more desires than a stone. 


ia 


The stormy conditions of time and change 
are all abrogated, the essential 

Violences of survival, pleasure, 

Love, wrath and pain, and the curious desire 
of knowing, all perfectly suspended. 

In the cloudy light, in the timeless quietness, 

One explores deeper than the nerves 
or heart of nature, the womb or soul, 


To the bone, the careless white bone, the excellence. 
from Gray Weather 


Gray granite ridges over swinging pits of 
Hard green cutting soft gray 


FOLKLORE ON CANVAS 


George Biddle and William Gropper seek fresh themes for 


painting in the poetry and legends of the American people 


By Gordon Ewing 


Says George Biddle, of the Phil- 
adelphia Biddles: “In American 
song and legend I found dramatic 
episode, diversity of type, psycho- 
logical characterization, emotion- 
al tension, and the moral or social 
theme in counterpoint.” 

Says William Gropper, of the 
Lower East Side Groppers: “My 
interest in folklore grew out of 
admiration for a young and virile 
people. America is a big country, 
and the men who won it were big, 
tough, hard-fighting, riding, dig- 
ging, cussing, shooting men. In 
their song, poetry, and legend, 
we American artists find a free, 
honest, and living expression of 
America.” 

Biddle and Gropper are but two 
brilliant specimens of a whole 
generation of Americans who be- 
gan to search for their natural 
roots as a consequence of the so- 
cial upheaval of World War I and 
the depression. 

Writers and artists in particu- 
lar began digging into the New 
World as they had never done 
before. Many of them did not go 
beyond the top layer, the con- 
temporary scene, as innumerable 


paintings, novels, and books of 
reporting testify. Others struck 
down into the strata of history. 
Inevitably, some came across the 
veins of folklore and found there 
materials from which to put to- 
gether the image of America seen 
by generations of inhabitants. 
The veins are rich, for folklore 
is, in one succinct definition, “an 
expression of the land, the peo- 
ple, and their experience.” And 
the American land is vast and its 
people by no means so standard- 
ized as they have often seemed 
to casual observers. Creative peo- 
ple, including the two painters 
whose work appears on these 
pages, have found in America cus- 
toms, tales, sayings, songs, and 
beliefs of almost endless variety. 
Some parts of this body of 
folklore are, of course, imports 
brought here by the people who 
settled the continent. The best- 
known examples of these are an- 
cient ballads of the British Isles 
which have been kept alive in 
several regions of the South and 
now are enjoying renewed popu- 
larity through the performances 
of Burl Ives, Richard Dyer-Ben- 
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“Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon!’” thought Rip. ‘‘What excuse shall 
| make to Dame Van Winkle?’’ So Washington Irving presents Rip Van 
Winkle’s awakening from his long sleep. William Gropper’s conception 
of the famous scene reveals the artist’s characteristic intensity. 


Courage, devotion, and consciousness of the struggle between good and evil 
appear in Biddle’s interpretation of ‘’De Angels Rolled de Stone Away,”’ the 
refrain of a well-known spiritual. For the creators of Negro religious 
music, the story of Christ’s resurrection symbolized the end of bondage. 
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marvellous tales of ghosts and goblins and haunted fields and haunted brooks and 
haunted bridges and haunted houses, and particularly of the headless horseman, or gal- 
loping Hessian of the Hollow . . .”’ Inspired by such lines from ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,’’ Gropper’s Headless Horseman typifies his* use of simple detail, vigorous forms. 


s; the impact of 
Christianity and slavery in a 
new land upon Africans produced 
the superb poetry and music of 
the Negro spiritual. 

Among American painters who 
shave found fresh and _ parallel 
themes in folk sources it would be 
difficult to name two whose back- 
grounds differ more than those 
of George Biddle and William 
-Gropper. The two men began life 
—Biddle in 1885, Gropper in 1897 
—in separate worlds. The older 
man had a name to lose, the 
younger a name to make. 


THE BIDDLES of Philadelphia 
have been as continuously suc- 
cessful in American life as the 
Adamses of New England. Gen- 
eral Washington designated an 
early Biddle to receive the swords 
of defeated Hessian officers at 
Trenton, President Truman dis- 
patched a much later Biddle 
(brother of George) to hear the 
cases of another group of de- 
feated Germans at Nuremberg. 

Between these two events the 
American Republic grew up and 
a large number of Biddles helped 
to shape its government, law, and 
finance. But not its art. To carry 
the family colors into this field 
George Biddle had to overcome 
the skepticism of critics and of 
the public: men of his position 
were likely to be art dilettantes. 

Biddle had already made a brief 
excursion into the world of art 
when his poor health caused his 
withdrawal from the Haverford 
School. To get out of doors he 
began studying with a graduate 
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_ School at Groton, Massachu; 


he was sent to the celeb 


in 1911 took a law eee But 


the same year he i off to P = 


scope and vitality of his subs 
quent work: paintings of wre 


States and Europe; of Americans — 
fighting and Americans building. 


In the early ’30’s Biddle de- 


test. The depression, he declares _ 


in his autobiography, exercised — 
“a more invigorating effect on ~ 
American art than any pastevent 


in the country’s history.” It did — 


so, he belKeves, by forcing artists 
to band together for economic © 
survival and to strive for closer 
ties with their fellow citizens of 
all occupations. 

Shortly after his friend of Gro- 
ton days moved into the White 
House, Biddle wrote to him, of- 
fering a suggestion that present- 
ly ripened into the Federal Arts 
Project. Whatever else this plan 
achieved, it caused a great many 
artists to reach down for their 
American roots. The process is 
still going on, having gained im- 
petus from World War Ii. 


To WILLIAM GROPPER’S parents 
Manhattan’s lower East Side, like 
the Europe they had left behind, 
must have seemed like a com- 
bination of importunate landlords 
and wages that didn’t go far 
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- enough. ‘Young ‘Groner often | 
-a roundabout way to and— 
‘school so that he might 
ng his mother stacks of rough 
rments from the sweatshops 
nd later deliver the finished 
its and pants. He was able to 
nake a beginning in art only be- 
ause his marked talent for draw- 
ing won him a scholarship at the 
‘ational Academy of Design. 
But the Academy insisted that 
younger students spend a long 
pprenticeship painstakingly re- 
roducing innumerable plaster 
_easts. Gropper, believing that his 
Sg youth would give out before the 
- easts did, moved rapidly from one 
to another, and in record time 
tured up among the advanced 
_ students. Two weeks after order- 
gine him back to his proper sta- 
_ tion, the school authorities discov- 
ered that he had promoted him- 
self to the life class. They dis- 
- missed him. 
- _Undismayed, Gropper went on 
_ to the Ferrer School. Two of his 
_ teachers there were Robert Henri 
and George Bellows, men who did 
much to naturalize American art 
and give it new power. Then and 
_ for many years thereafter Grop- 
per was chiefly interested in 
drawing. In 1919 he became a 
news cartoonist for The New York 
Tribune. He stayed only a short 
time with the newspaper, but for 
more than 20 years his cartoons 
—Satirical, broadly humorous, 
Savage, always effective—have 
appeared almost daily in a great 
variety of periodicals. (One of the 
prewar exchanges of sharp notes 
between the United States and 
Japanese governments dealt with 
a Gropper drawing of the then 
sacred emperor-deity. ) 
Gropper has also found time to 
become one of the country’s best- 
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and force of his te a 
by his lifelong hatred of man’s” 
exploitation of man, have | given 
him a wide public. 

Gropper, aS we have noted, E 
chooses folklore themes because 
he finds in them a clear expres- © 
sion of the American spirit. Bid- 
dle’s explanation is similar, but | 
he also had a more immediate > 
reason for seeking new subjects 
in folk story and legend. During ~ 
the war he did a mural for ~ 
Brazil’s National Library on the ~ 
theme of ‘fascism in contrast to — 
a philosophy of education and — 
democracy.” In the Mexican Su- | 
preme Court Building he did an- 
other dealing with “creative life — 
in contrast to war’s destruction.” — 
Then he sketched American sol- — 
diers in North Africa and Sicily, — 
attended the Nuremberg war 
crimes trials as an artist corre- — 
spondent, and worked in the DP 
camps in Germany. 

“After all this,” he declares, “I 
felt it impossible, at least for a 
while, to return to the aloof ab- 
straction of still life, landscape, 
and other easel painting.” 

Despite differences of style and 
specific subject, Gropper’s Rip 
Van Winkle and Headless Horse- 
man, and Biddle’s painting based 
on Negro spirituals have a com- 
mon aim: they seek to interpret, 
not to illustrate. In the tales and 
songs of the early settlements and 
battlefields, the railroads and log- 
ging camps, the ranges and plan- 
tations, both men see a faithful 
image of the American past. 
Avoiding the double trap of sen- 
timentality and historic literal- 
ness, they capture that image for 
those who will make the Amer- 
ican future. 


ing lettuce and tomato sandwiches.” 


“John took highest honors in mak 
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When middle-aged suburban gardeners, male, get down to 


fertile mother earth, embarrassing thoughts sprout, puns grow 


wild, and imagination turns tropical ; 


“You ought to do more work in 
the community garden,” the 
neighbors Said. ‘It’s so good for 
you.” Wyncote was amused. For- 
tunately, being amused was a 
habit of his; but only one of his 
many habits. 

Things grew rank that year. It 
was a strange summer: day after 
day of rain, fog, drizzle, and ex- 
hausting humidity. It was caused 
by an obstinate Bermuda High, 
the newspapers said, which kept 
the northern seaboard under a 
heavy blanket of depression. The 
Weather Man called it “an air 
mass boundary that shows little 
or no movement.” Wyncote got 
curious and bought a barometer; 
he was amused when the humid- 
ity needle went clean off the 
seale, above 100 per cent. Radio 
crackled with static. Men’s minds 
crackled, too. The brain is just 


as delicate an instrument as a 
radio. That’s why they have such 
trouble in getting together. 

Rain fell straight and solid, 
didn’t even bother to comb itself 
out into crystal thread; sluiced 
in cataract down ivy and rose- 
creepers, poured over window- 
sills. Thunder idled round and 
round but never broke loose. 
Steaming swathes of mist were 
followed by brief blazes of jaun- 
diced sunshine, too yellow to dry 
anything. Flies and mosquitoes 
stayed indoors. Spiders were too 
smart to build their webs and 
looked haggard. There was mould 
on books and clothes. Wyncote’s 
razor blades grew rusty in spite 
of vaseline. Mrs. Wyncote’s little 
stock of cocktail biscuits, kept in 
case the Jenkinses should drop in, 
collapsed into spongy crumble. 
Everyohe was limp and peevish. 


By Christopher Morley 


The air mass got so heavy, com- 
muters said, the trains could 
hardly push through the tunnel 
into town. The crispest seersucker 
went draggle before smart young 
Mrs. Jenkins could meet her 
friends for lunch at the Circus 
Room in a Fifth Avenue store. 
“Honestly,” she said, “I looked so 
blowsy people mistook me for the 
clown.” A long friendship was 
bitterly wrenched when Mrs. Mc- 
Lomond served the Jenkinses a 
hard-fought cheese soufflé and 


Mr. Jenkins thought it was York-. 


shire pudding. 

Electric irons short-circuited, 
and several wives» were worse 
shocked than they had _ been 
for years. The village laundry 
couldn’t: get anything dry and 
put up a sign OUT SHOPPEN 
BACK WHEN. Cars that halted 
uphill couldn’t start again, car- 
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buretors were so condensed with 


wet. The climate just lay around 


on the ground waiting for people 


wey 


to kick it. The Jenkinses, people — 


who would have had fun together 
in the Alps, bickered a good deal 
at sea level. When Mrs. Jenkins 
brought home an armful of costly 
slick-paper milady-type fashion 
magazines, the rain poured 
through an open window and 
melted them into solid unopen- 
able slabs. Mr. Jenkins roared 
with laughter and said that 
would never happen to his Quar- 
terly Journal of Hmbryology. 
Afterward he was sorry; because 
he was sure Mrs. Jenkins woke 
him up when he hadn’t really 
been snoring. 


EVERYTHING grew wild and tropi- 
cal that July. But Wyncote contin- 
ued to work in the garden. It was 


eh like Falstaff, and wondered 
‘if it was wise to take So many salt 
ablets, but he liked the name on 
‘the label: Sodium Chlorate Dex- 
trose. Dextrose, he presumed, 
‘meant turn to the right. He was 
allowed only the humblest jobs 
‘in the community farm because 
he was an agricultural nincom- 
‘poop; humbly he muttered his 
way on all fours along endless 
rows of root-crop, rescuing baby 
carrots and beets and artichokes 
from upas jungles of weed. He 
mumbled asinine sayings to him- 
self: “If I forget thee, Jerusalem 
artichoke, may my dextrose for- 
get her cunning.” Sometimes, 
blinded with sweat, brain gorged 
with blood from creeping posture, 
he would fall prone in a steaming 
furrow and cry, “A garden is a 
lovesome thing, God wot.” 

- Sultry afternoons of glebe and 
tilth, he would see, through short- 
sighted sweat-brimmed eyes, dim 
shapes of other gardeners at 
work. He wondered what they 
thought. His own wretched small- 
talk with himself was a despair- 
ing effort not to think. He knew 
too well, geotropic soul, whither 


to) feat for ‘him: He larded the 
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fig notions were ianeine) A gar- a 


den is a carnal place, God w 
Vegetables with their innocent 
and shameless forms, so divinely 
accidental yet so full of fleshly 


anatomy—he turned embarrassed 
-eyes away from crotched carrots 


and buttocky melons and glandu- 
lar eggplant. In that hot and 


burgeon season what appalling’ 


vitality, what thrusting struggle 


to exist and bear and repeat. — 


What animal attitudes in the de- 
mure women of his colleagues. 
They came, shirt-shorted, in the 
royal flush of afternoon, to glean 
for their household supper. 

The parallel lines of a garden 
always put the mind in Rhyme. 
He saw an unconscious desirable 
creature incredibly crimped into 
soft slopes of leg. He resumed his 
task, happy with doggerel. Baby 
bye, hip and thigh, he sang to 
himself. They crouch and squat, 
they bend and sweat, devoted 
squaws to the vegetable cause, I 
bet they’d do almost any sin for 
the sake of sufficient vitamin. 
Then, in prose, he wondered if 


the whole patriotic community, 
now eating so much vitamin 
the first time, 


roughage for 


iz 
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sugar and beet-iron and wa- 
tercress riboflavin; the riotous 
_ carbohydrates of the parsnip, the 
_ pungent aphrodisiac of caraway, 
dill, and wild thyme? 

_ Maybe he better lie down in the 
furrow and pretend to be fast 
‘asleep, like Little Boy Blue. 


WHEN observant men, particu- 
larly at a Time of Life, get down 
to earth and look at it, jeepers, 
what dread parable it shows. And 
~beauty everywhere! The tiny 
blood-thread of the beet; the blue 
and scarlet blossoms of the low 
or lofty bean! Who but the bean- 
picker knows’ profusion and 
plenty? Even its names are provo- 
cation: White Marrowfat, Red 
Kidney, Kentucky Wonder. Sup- 
pose, he said madiy to himself, 
suppose under a pleached alley of 
- Kentucky Wonders I met a lady 
with bluegrass vowels of com- 
passion? And the promiscuous 
groaning bees double-bed with 
basil or blue borage. The lady- 
bug panniered in red; the blonde 
potato beetle; the pubic tassel of 
the corn. No wonder there is such 
a catologue of herbs and vege- 
tables in the Song Which Is Sol- 
omon’s. How frightfully dishon- 
est, he griped, are the translators’ 
chapter headings in the Song. 
How annoyed Solomon would be. 
He retrieved his glasses, tied 
a spare handkerchief round his 
head to absorb moisture, abated 
anxiety by moving off to chores 
in other parts of the field. With 
filleted brow he looked rather like 
Catullus or any Roman erotic 
poet. And when he had pulled 
up and tightened his falling 
trousers (Mrs. Jenkins noticed) 
he was quite a picturesque figure. 


He dusted wood-ash on the flan- 


nel leaves of eggplant (or auber- 
gine), he sniffed pungent over 
the tall spires of the encyclical 
onion. Afternoon, which had been 
tense with heat and anguish, sud- ~ 
denly breathed deep from some 
lung of sky. A clarifying breeze 
whittled dryly in the edged 
blades of corn. 

He had pretended to be pleased 
by all these primitive senses. 
Actually he was appalled. Mirth 
was his poor only armor; it is not 
to be trusted. Some of the other 
gardeners were jocular, too. Stout 
vestrymen, they also knew Sol- 
omon well enough to parody. “He 
sheweth himself through. the let- 
tuce,’ they cried to each other 
among the black-Seeded Simpson, 
or when Big Boston failed to 
head. There were gags worse than 
this. But the wise do not sneer 
at play upon words. Sometimes 
it averts play upon thoughts. 

Late by lack of sunshine, the 


we 


; . Meanwhile Mrs. Jenkins, 
oe the corn, had made 


would meet; head-on, which 
he worst of so many human 
ings. What should he say? 
awling modestly among the 
lage he hitched up his pants 
ain. She wouldn’t need to, he 
ought bitterly; she had visible 
eans of support. Besides, pants 
were too generous a plural for the 
TTOWw clout she wore. 
He had weeded his way over 
e hilltop, over the watershed, 
_and was on the downslope to the 
hollow he called the Slough of 
Despond. There, in a sag between 
two breasts of land, rich wet al- 
_luvion simmered; weed and para- 
site and strange warty growth 
flourished. Inflammation of sun 
turned it to proliferous mire, 
-eracked with scaly surface paste 
“where purslane fought No Sur- 
_ render with the virile rhubarb. 
- There also, behind the shabby 
tool-shed, the abominable com- 
post pile exhaled steaming cor- 
ruption. It stank. There, defying 
our effete and puny genes, Demon 
and Demiurge staked all for win, 
place, or show. Wyncote always 
dreaded his task in that gulf of 
genesis where, as he said (only 
to himself), Behind was Let 
Loose. It was planned for helots 
and horror. In its thick morass 
anything grew strong and deep. 
Deracinating with haul and 
twist the rubbery inertia of purs- 
Jane (Puzzly, his colleagues called 
it), he coached himself by quoting 
Keats, probably Endymion, some- 
thing about pipy stems. He was 
ashamed that a man of 50 had 


ed na Wjicotd’ but that w: 
things mh —Wyne 


mnt back, chastened, to his line > 


still be ashamed. Not of what | 


had done, but of ‘what he had t.. 


He had been scared by civiliza- 
tion, but he hadn’t been cancelled. 


He always braced himself for the — 


Slough, because there he really 
fought. 


I must keep myself strong for | 


the Slough, he said (ridiculous! ) 


as Mrs. Jenkins came nearer. He © 
peered down the reeking slope, — 


where a great hedge of wild- 
grown sumac and sassafras ended 
the community terrain. The poi- 
son sumac, always 
precocious, already in July an- 
nounced what no one wanted to 
know, serene and _ sweetheart 
autumn. Even in the month of 
Julius (also murdered early) the 
clear green sumac was tipped 
with scarlet chevrons, like non- 


com Marines. It was, as they say — 


backstage, First Warning. Wyn- 
cote had had it too. 

He and Mrs. Jenkins met, in 
echelon; he in the masculine 
crawl and she in the pelvic squat. 
There was nothing between them 
but a file of puritan Swiss chard. 
Her thighs shaded brown paling 
to ivory; her bosom depended in 
perfect mammal catenary. Her 
eyes were clear; his, bloodshot 
blear. She perspired sweet; he 
was foul with heat. They paused 
and looked hard, across the chard. 

He read (he was a good reader) 
something anti-Jenkins in her 
gaze. Helvetian neutrality grows 
high and rugged, but they might 
have leaned across it. It would 
have been a delicious sweaty kiss, 
slippery-sweet, and no harm to 
anyone. But he was ruined by the 
Song of Solomon, which had been 
in his mind. 


damnably > 
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He wanted to say something 
about roes that are twins and was 
too bashful. So he said (and it’s 
always a mistake to say your own 
thought instead of one of Solo- 
mon’s), “I am the scapegoat of 
the Lord; I am the Vacuum Ab- 
horred.” 

Quite rightly, she abhorred 
him. She went on weeding south; 
he went on weeding north. Once 
he stopped and looked back. She 
was graceful, though plumply 
grooved, from behind. 


WHEN he got down to the Slough 
he lay on his belly in the mud, 
gripping filthy purslane with 
both hands, and through the 
hedge he saw Cybele. 

Cybele, whose family came from 
the re-sodded Pontine* marshes, 
took sloughs as they came; she 
might have come from Catullus, 
or Ovid, or even Horace—any of 
the textbooks that the boys aren’t 
supposed to take seriously, and 
fortunately don’t. She lay in a 
hammock with her feet higher 
than her head, though Wyncote, 
looking through the hedge from 
below, noticed more hummock 
than hammock. She was reading 
a newspaper cartoon strip, and 
she was just as delicately shaded 
brown to gold to milky as Mrs. 
Jenkins, and just as bifurcated as 
any carrot. It is amazing how 
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translucent a hedge can be if you 
look fiercely at it. Wyncote, leav- 
ing purslane to wrestle with rhu- 


... - barb, crept like a Ranger toward 
..j the shrubbery and groped into it. | 
* Through the leaves, dripping the 


bronze of sunset, he gaped and 
prickled like a faun. 

Unconscious Cybele swung soft- 
ly to and fro, coolly ungirt in 
her cotton wrapper, moulding the 
thin hammock with fulnesses un- 
restrained. She was absorbed in 
Terry and the Pirates, regardless 
of worse piracy near by. The 
fecund Slough, cooking with cre- 
ation, seemed to swing too. Wyn- 
cote lay there, caught in some 
horrid earth rhythm: pulsated, 
frustrated, ill-fated. Perhaps he 
blurted shameless petition to 
some furious lurking god. 


CAME August, hot, clear, and con- 
summate: month of fruit and 
foreboding; month of grace ex- 
hausted and power leakage. On 
August, month of the golden 
beryl, season when _ restraint 
seems sterile, month of harvest, 
war, and peril; cooling dusk on 
the mounded hay, month nine 
months ahead of May. The Au- 
gust moon, first shrivelled and 
thin (like an empty vineyard 
skin) gently filled its bladder hol- 
low with a glowing cider-yellow. 

The conscientious gardeners of 
the parish, weary and tanned, 
met in their screened porches and 
put on again with beer and pret- 
zels the adipose they had swinked 
off in the field. They made their 
little jokes, perhaps to drown out 
the sorry tinkle of the crickets 
who had suddenly tuned in. 
“Lammas fide,’ said the rector, 
who knew more about Angelican 
festivals than was quite seemly 
in a Republican, ‘Lammas, that 
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means Loaf-Mass, to sanctify the 
harvest loaf.” 

“A good loaf is what I need,” 
said poor Mr. Jenkins, who had 
been terribly pooped all summer. 

“Lammas is quarter-day in 
Scotland,” said Mr. McLomond. 
“Even the Scotch have to pay 
their rent.” 

They were all pleasant, culti- 
vated people; the husbands rich 
in the varied lore of grizzled com- 
muters and vestrymen; even the 
wives had almost all been 
through junior college and would 
bandy a highball or an allusion 
with anyone. 

“Tm all for Yeats and seven 
beanoes,” said Phoebe Jenkins, 
“but I can’t swallow any more 
chard. There’s a legume that real- 
ly girds its loins for production.” 

“Chard is not a legume,” Mr. 
Jenkins contradicted. “Legumes 
are pulse, viz., peas, beans, and 
lentils. Also Yeats had nine bean 
rows, not seven.” 

“Bilbo!” exclaimed Mrs. Jen- 
kins. (This was a coinage of their 
own to express absolute rot.) “It 
makes me furious when you say 
viz. Academic jocularity.” 

Wyncote was glad anyhow that 
the conversation was not going to 
turn on loins. He stuffed a hand- 
ful of salted peanuts to prevent 
himself from making a catalytic 


wisecrack about Sir Loin and 
Lady Loin. 
THEY agreed to plant fewer 


greens next year. “By the way,” 
said someone, “there’s been com- 
plaint from folks down the road, 
Sibby Campagna and others. It 
seems the compost pile smells 
very strong this year.” 

Indeed it did. In that heat- 
fermenting holiow the great mass 
of stewing sirupy stuff exhaled 


a haze of fume and flies. It was 
nature joyriding toward corrup- 
tion, an orgy of organisms rede- 
ploying. 

Wyncote and the rector walked 
part way home together in the 
chanting summer night. Beer, 
Wyncote thought sadly, was 
hardly a strong enough drink to 
muffle the Gregorian plainsong of 
the crickets. The rector, whose 
anxious profession it was to see 
that nothing anywhere got out 
from under decent wraps, re- 
marked that the parish had been 
plagued lately with an almost 
hysterical barking of dogs. 

“Dogs are such prudes,” said 
Wyncote. 

“No, but really; there has been 
an almost Hound of the Basker- 
villes baying among the woods. 
I wouldn’t say this to everybody 
but it’s quite ghastly, almost a 
human note in the dreadful yowl- 
ing, like a woman in her agony, 
but awfully not quite.” 

“Maybe not Baskervilles, but 
Durbervilles.” 

“It’s not even funny,” re- 
proached the parson, who had 
children in high school and was 
adept in their language. “And 
have you noticed the signs about 
mad dogs? We don’t dare let our 
pooch out any more except on a 
leash. I have to prepare my ser- 
mons while I’m walking the dog, 
and sometimes I’m afraid I get 
too realistic.” 

No one ought to be let out ex- 
cept on a leash, thought Citizen 
Wyncote. Wisdom is better than 
rabies. But he felt it wise not to 
say anything further. 

Because something was plainly 
wrong. It wasn’t just the scan- 
dal-wail of dogs. Their trouble 
might have been the record mul- 
tiplication of fleas in that humid 
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weather. Each flea had to get 
along with a smaller section of 
' dog, and so bit harder and faster. 
But everything was in excess. 
Japanese beetles, in disgusting 
pairs, tore open the pink linen 
of the rose. Moths, agnostic of 
crystal parabenzine, went nurse- 
ling in grocery cupboards. Flies 
were prodigal of their specks. 
Books swelled and bloated on the 
shelves so that reviewers couldn’t 
look up quotations. People spread 
and stuck to their seats in trains 
and were carried past the proper 
stations. Caravans of nervous 
ants, moving their larvae to dryer 
apartments, climbed what they 
thought were glossy white birch 
trees. They were legs; Mrs. Jen- 
kins’ and others less Duncan 
Phyfe. Bees, always shortsighted, 
got confused and cross-fertilized 
at random, so hydrangeas and 
phlox changed color. The haw- 
thorn shed bald. Mrs. Jenkins 
piled her hair on top of her head 
to keep her nape cool. 

Wyncote noticed all these phe- 
nomena, and stayed indoors. It 
was his business to notice things 
and not do anything about them. 
He had been busy all summer 
on a four-line epigram, which he 
planned to offer to a publisher 
for publication in 1948. So he was 
happy and absorbed, sitting X- 
legged by his bookshelves trying 
to pull out a copy of The Golden 
Bough that had mouldered tight 
against Whitaker’s Almanac, 
when Jenkins came in. Wyncote 
got out a bottle and mixed a Rum 
Collins. 

“Make it more rum than col- 
lins,’ said Jenkins sighing. “My 
wife’s away visiting I need a 
night’s sleep.” 

Wyncote wondered how that 
sentence was punctuated. Then 


he wished he could get over the 
habit of wondering about things 
that weren’t comma unfortunate- 
ly comma any of his affair. 

They talked a while, as man- 
nerly neighbors, about casual 
nothings. “I haven’t got my fuel 
coupons yet,” said Wyncote. “It’s 
going to be a tough winter.” 

Kapellmeister crickets outside, 
rubbing their wiry shins, shrilled 
damning assent. How fortunate, 
Wyncote thought, people don’t 
talk about what life is really like. 
They leave that to the compost 
piles and crickets. He noticed he 
had given Mr. Jenkins his drink in 
the toothglass with which he had 
been rinsing his retiring gums. 
How did it get out of the powder 
room? At any rate, I haven’t 
completely failed in life. I have a 
powder room. 

“Let’s not be morbid,” he ex- 
claimed, to keep the conversation 
going, as Jenkins looked very 
sombre. That was a wisecrack he 
often found useful when talk 
went sour. 

“That’s exactly what I am,” 
said honest Jenkins. “Have you 
seen what’s happened in the Gar- 
den? —Say, get me another drink, 
this one tastes like peroxide.” 

Wyncote felt guilty. He hadn’t 
been down to the field lately, 
since the planting and weeding 
jobs were over. 

Cheered by the fresh drink, Mr. 
Jenkins tried to explain. He was 
wary and waggish as a disci- 
plined vestryman should be. He 
beat around the bush like the 
chapter headings in the Song. He 
spoke of the howling of dogs, 
the strange odors that drifted 
through that part of the wood- 
land, shouts and screams that had 
been heard, apparently in a for- 
eign language. 
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“How do you tell what language 
is a scream?” asked Wyncote. 

Jenkins grew more detailed. 
Mrs. Jenkins was away and he 
began to feel the vigorous frank- 
ness of the husband whose wife 
is out of earshot. Wyncote feared 
he would have to hush him down, 
for Mrs. Wyncote, who had gone 
upstairs, might not be asleep. 
How husband-like, he thought. 
The old boy doesn’t care whose 
wife overhears as long as his own 
doesn’t. 

“Phoebe was terribly upset,” 
Mr. Jenkins was continuing. “She 
came back that night pale as 


a sheet. She swears she was 
chased.” 
“Chaste?” babbled Wyncote. 


“Why, of course. I never saw a 
more virtuous group of women 
anywhere.” 

“You fool, C-H-A-S-E-D. Chased 
down by the Copse.” 

The Copse, in the picturesque 
realtors’ jargon of that section, 
was the winding wood road that 
led past the community garden, 
but Wyncote still misunderstood. 

Jenkins finished his glass. ‘All 
right, you think I’m inventing, 
come down with me and have a 
look. The moon’s bright, and if 
you want to see something really 
bestial bring your flashlight. Mac 
and Bill and Steve and I have 
been watching it. I’m telling you, 
it’s appalling, polluted, unspeak- 
able, disgusting, and incredible. 
Bill says it looks like soandso, 
and Steve says suchandsuch, 
and Mac won’t commit himself. 
Thank goodness, it’s down in the 
Slough you’re so fond of, below 
the beans and cucumbers, so 
we've kept the girls from seeing 
it up to now. But the way it’s 
growing they’re bound to notice. 
Bill says he don’t dare call the 


usual harvest meeting, someone 
might mention it.” 


MOONLIGHT is austere and sana- 
tive; a sort of cosmic peroxide. 
What might be abominable at 
1500 hours can be sweet and com- 
mendable at 2300. What a differ- 
ence eight hours make. The mass 
of sprawling cucumber vines, the 
long-cast tracery shadow of pole- 
beans (like a music score), the 
low demijohn moon, softened 
with merciful crisscross the Grue- 
some Thing, but certainly there 
was a foul smell, and a dark 
shape seemed to slip off behind 
the roadside trees. A dog near by 
began barking on its top terrified 
note. 

“Maybe it’s Bill’s melons,” sug- 
gested Wyncote as he slipped on 
a soft one. “He’s too lazy to har- 
vest them, and they always reek.” 

“Whatever it is, I take a dim 
view of it,” said Jenkins. 

Wyncote turned on his flash- 
light, and turned off again quick- 
ly. “A dim view is best,” he said. 
Between decent earthly furrows 
was a disordered trampled area; 
and weltered and half revealed 
in steaming mire a strange sug- 
gestive growth. 

“Certainly nothing to write 
home about,’”’ Wyncote said pres- 
ently. “I see what you mean, but 
it doesn’t look like that to me.” 

“And what do you think of 
these?” asked Jenkins, pointing 
to pairs of dark prints deeply 
sunk in the soft slope. 

Wyncote did not hesitate to 
quote Old Testament to a vestry- 
man. “Maybe the Daughter of 
Zion in a garden of cucumbers,” 
he said. 

“Appears to me somebody 
working in this garden had a 
mighty dirty mind,” said Jenkins. 
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“Somebody put a hex on some un- 
conscious vegetable and turned it 
into a hellisn symbol. ’m going 
to call a meeting next week, stag, 
without asking the girls to come, 
and see what can be done. It 
might be better just to have the 
older men. The young fellows are 
too gabby.” 

That was easy for Jenkins. His 
wife was away in the clean gran- 
ite uplands of New Hampshire. 
The other women wanted to know 
why, for the first time in the his- 
tory of democratic glebing, they 
were barred. Several of them 
were astonished at this time when 
their husbands offered them trav- 
elers’ checks and a holiday with 
the children Upstate. But no 
woman accepts a holiday that 
someone else thinks up for her. 

Several days of secret negotia- 
tion had to pass before the men 
could get together privately. 
Strange things were said in the 
brief moments when they met, 
pushing through the train in 
quest of seats, buying newspa- 
pers at the depot, or sneaking 
singly into the village liquor 
store. (None wished to know if 
his fellows had equal favor in 
the fluctuating supplies of Scotch 
and gin.) 

“Everybody says, it don’t look 
Like That to me,” said Bill when 
the Horrid Thing was mentioned. 
“They’re hypocrites.” 

Mr. Jenkins wondered if maybe 
the rector could exorcise it with 
a ritual; he had read of that sort 
of thing in Conan Doyle. But the 
rector, shrewd man, chose that 
week to go on leave. Meanwhile, 
the Thing grew strong and sultry 
behind the cucumbers. Even Cy- 
bele must have noticed it, for her 
hammock lay empty, in flat sus- 
pense. The Augustan sun thick- 


ened the Slough to a curdled 
emulsion in which bubbles of gas 
rose and puked. Edged with pu- 
trid moss the shape was still in- 
choate, formless, and therefore 
visible in all forms forbidden and 
obscene. The committee unloaded 
a truck of straw upon it, but even 
this harmless covering made slow 
quiver and heave. 

It was the beginning of Sep- 
tember, the very dark of the 
moon, when they met, like con- 
spirators, at Jenkins’s house to 
equip. The suggestion of engag- 
ing a plane from the Army, to 
drop a precision bomb, had been 
voted down. The story then would 
be out, and very damaging to 
real estate values. Wyncote, who 
felt a peculiar, but top-secret, 
responsibility, had procured the 
largest flame throwing weed-killer 
on the market and a mask. The 
others brought rubber boots, 
pitchforks, sharpened spades, 
quicklime, lysol, anything they 
could think of. The women, of 
course, by now had a pretty good 
idea of what was going on, ex- 
cept that they visualized the 
Thing even worse (and quite dif- 
ferent) from fact.. ‘They shut 
themselves in, with wax ear-stop- 
pers and the loudest comedians 
they could find on the radio. 

The weather broke that night. 
Perhaps it was the first of the 
September hurricanes. Just as 
well, for the thunder helped to 
cover those awful whinnying 
screams. The electrical convul- 
sions were severe. Lights and 
telephone service went askew. 
Everyone got wrong numbers. 
Seen in terrifying flares of light- 
ning the Thing appeared to have 
taken on animal life as well as 
vegetable. It wallowed, groaned, 
and struggled, and a strange pip- 
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ng whistled in the wind-strained 
crees. The committee were all a 
‘ttle berserk; they had primed 
with strong drink and were sur- 
prised to find themselves shout- 
ng and singing wildly as it at- 
sacked. A frenzy possessed them; 
sach seemed to identify this 
Unspeakable with whatever had 
troubled him worst in a hard life. 
They uttered names and cries 
mercifully never recalled. Wyn- 
rote, bawling some impromptu in- 
cantation, rushed in pumping the 
flame thrower; he sank waist-deep 
into the unholy Slough. Living 
rubber ropes of fighting purslane, 
or some other kind of vile ten- 
tacles, nearly dragged him under. 
They cut and slashed and slogged. 
Then the gassy flame poured on. 
There was a meaty cindering siz- 
zle. Night split with screams, a 
great tree crashed across the 
road. Cybele and her kin, beyond 
the hedge, might well have won- 
dered what hell was happening; 
but like all good Latins in thun- 
der they were humped under the 
mattress telling beads. 

There was silence, and relief, 
until the crickets 
resumed their 
methodical metro- 
nome dirge. Per- 
haps, mopping 
themselves, some 
of the gardeners 
felt that what had 
begun as a _ sani- 
tary squad had 
ended as a murder 
gang. But man 
never really regrets 
anything that 
makes him sweat. 
They piled rocks on 
the place, trudged 
back the _ sylves- 
tered way. 


Mrs. Wyncote, completely foxed 
by the whole episode, had night- 
caps ready for the men when 
they came back, drenched and 
mired and smelly. As usual, she 
thought, Mr. Wyncote smelled 
worst. ; 

There were no ice cubes, be- 
cause everything civilized in the 
house (even the powder room) 
had gone out of order. The ba- 
rometer had gone up and down 
wildly. Perhaps that was why 
both Sheffield and Borden had so 
much trouble next day. The milk 
was very strong. Everyone said 
it tasted like goat’s milk. 

“What on earth was that you 
were shouting as you ran into 
the Slough?” asked Mr. Jenkins 
as they drank their last by can- 
dlelight. “You were yelling like 
crazy, something about A dismal 
cry rose slowly, full of something 
melancholy, and something else 
despair.” 

Wyncote was too tired to be 
polite. “Was I? I didn’t know. 
I guess it was Mrs. Browning’s 
grand poem about poker.” 

“About poker? Surely not!” 

“Probably Tm 
mixed up. Well, 
goodnight.” 

Labor Day came 
pure and cool. Mr. 
Jenkins forgot 
about the poem, 
but wrote to Phoebe 
telling her what a 
time they’d had 
fighting a flood at 
the Disposal Plant. 
In dryer air, books 
came unstuck; 
Wyncote pulled out 
Mrs. Browning and 
reread the poker 
poem — the one 
called Dead Pan. 
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|@Tue Time THE Motus ATE 
GRANDPA’S UNDERWEAR 

I wouldn’t have written this ex- 
cept for my Uncle Rufus Polk. 
He’s the one who lives over in 
Paw Paw County, which is up in 
the hills not far from where I live. 

Uncle Rufe read the first issue 
of ’47 and he got so excited when 
he came to John Steinbeck’s little 
piece about The Time the Wolves 
Ate the Vice-Principal he had to 
quit and come over here to talk 
to me about it. Seems like a sim- 
ilar thing happened in Paw Paw 
County one time and he wanted 
me to write a story about it and 
send it in to you. The title he 
said should be The Time The 
Moths Ate Up Grandpa Polk’s 
Best Suit of Winter Underwear. 

Well, I told him I didn’t think 
that would do but he made me 
promise I’d pass the word along 
one way or another. Hence this. 
I hesitate to put down on paper 
the more gruesome aspects of the 
occurrence, but the gist of it 
doesn’t take too much telling. 

According to Uncle Rufe—he 
was living with Grandpa Polk at 
the time—it happened on a cold, 
snowy night sometime during the 
winter of 743. The suit of under- 
wear Grandpa Polk had was 
about worn out so he had just 
that day bought a new suit and 
hung it up in his bedroom closet 
alongside his bearskin coat. 

Now it would appear that there 
was a pack, covey, or what-have- 
you of moths living in the attic 
and having a tough winter of it 


in Grandpa’s house. When the © 
scent of fresh wool came wafting 
their way they suddenly became 
ravenous creatures intent upon 
the kill. With a ghastly flutter- 
ing of wings they swept down 
through the walls and pounced 
on the suit of underwear, only 
pausing en route to strip the fur 
off a lone mouse which was 
caught flat-footed on a two-by- 
four (this was verified later when 
they found the mouse’s denuded 
body frozen stark and stiff only 
inches short of the sanctuary of 
the left-hand pocket of Grandpa’s 
bearskin coat). 

However, they didn’t make the 
kill there in the closet—possibly 
being momentarily disconcerted 
by the menacing smell of the 
bearskin. The suit of underwear 
burst desperately out of the 
closet, through the house, and out 
the back door, one arm dangling 
almost severed. Up the hill be- 
hind the house it floundered, the 


drooling pack close behind. They 
caught it at the top of the hill 
and ripped it to shreds and then 
ate the shreds. 


Uncle Rufe and Grandpa didn’t 
ven wake up during all this 
veither. It wasn’t until the next 
ay when they found the tracks 
‘in the snow that they found out 
what had happened. 

In closing I'll] say that these 
things do happen more often than 
you’d think. Panthers ate a fel- 
low up right here in town years 
ago, too, but they ate him bones 
and all. 


Lorin P. Nunneley 
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I went through two of the 
wards, talking to the men, and 
then I had an appointment to 
interview the Major while he was 
attached to the Base Hospital 
near Hereford. He was doing a 
heart operation that afternoon 
and had said I might attend. 

The boy was already under 
anesthesia when I came into the 
Nissen hut that was used for 
surgery. A klieg light glared over 
the operating table and near-by 
were trays of surgical instru- 
ments. An orderly stood at the 
base of the table. The anesthetist 
was carefully watching the boy’s 
breathing. A wide area of the 
boy’s breast was exposed, 
swabbed a bright pink; the rest 
of his body was wrapped in white. 

I winced at the first incision. 
The Major’s assistant immediate- 
ly clamped the blood vessels. 
Gradually, however, by immense 
concentration on the fine work, 
and the firm, unhesitating hands, 
I could almost forget that this 
was a boy named Frank, under- 
going an operation that might 
mean his life. 

The incision was swift and 
sure. The Major cut through each 
layer carefully until the ribs were 
clear. He delicately set a metal 
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vice between them and turned the 
screw on top, separating the ribs 
to expose the organ underneath. 
The outer sheath of the heart 
could now be seen, pumping even- 
ly, plum-colored, darker than the 
surrounding tissue. Approximate- 
ly half an hour had gone by. The 
doctor stepped up to three X-rays 
hanging from a wire overhead to 
gauge where the shrapnel lay. 

“We'll have to open the pericar- 
dium,” he said, returning. “The 
wall covering the heart,” he ex- 
plained to me. 

To cut into static flesh was 
one thing; to cut into a moving 
organ was something else. For 
two or three minutes he tried to 
cut into the heavy, rhythmically 
pulsing sac. Finally he held it up 
by a blunt scissors and punctured 
it. The wall tore open, and he was 
through to the heart, a brighter 
red and smooth looking. I turned 
my eyes once when he probed 
with his index finger about the 
walls of the pericardium. 

He glanced at his assistant, 
then at the X-rays. 

“Tt’s small,” he said. 

He put his finger into the sac, 
at one moment he held the beat- 
ing heart almost in the palm of 
his hand. “We must find it,” he 
said to his assistant. 

His assistant probed, 
shook his head. 

“A larger incision,” the doctor 
said. He cut down along the side 
of the body. He turned the screw 
of the vice, further separating 
the ribs. The anesthetist wiped 
the beads of sweat from the boy’s 
forehead. 

“How’s he taking it?” 

“All right,” said the anesthetist. 

Again he probed, bending over 
the body to reach up and beyond 
the ventricles. He rested for a 


then 
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second, then said, “I must find 
the goddam thing.” He leaned 
forward, his eyes closed, all his 
senses shut off except that of his 
searching fingers. Then slowly he 
withdrew his hand. “I think I’ve 
found it,” he said. His assistant 
gently tried. 

“It’s in the right ventricle,” 
the doctor said. 

After a few moments, the as- 
sistant nodded. 

“It’s pretty well embedded and 
covered smoothly,” the doctor 
went on. He was breathing faster 
now and his forehead was wet. He 
looked up. “I told this boy that if 
it weren’t in the heart itself, we 
would take it out. If it were, and 
dangerous, we wouldn't.” 

No one else spoke. 

“Tf I open the ventricle, he may 
die, here on the table,” he said. 
“If I don’t, and leave it in, it may 
never trouble him. And then of 
course it might. You can’t tell. 
What do you think?” He turned 
to his assistant. The latter, in 
what. seemed like a callous ges- 
ture, shrugged his shoulders. The 
doctor turned to the anesthetist. 
“What do you think, Sam?” 

“Cut into the ventricle,’ Sam 
said evenly. 

The Major turned to another 
figure who must have come into 
the hut without my noticing it. 
“This is a question for you to 
settle, chaplain,’ he said. He 
explained his promise to the 
boy. The chaplain was confused. 
“Well,” he said, “perhaps... per- 
haps you shouldn’t.” And he 
looked at each of us. For a full 
minute there was indecision in 
the doctor’s eyes, a struggle be- 
tween his surgical skill, his doc- 
tor’s inclination, and his promise 
to the boy. 

Finally, with considerable reluc: 
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tance he said, “We’ll sew him up.” 

I was relieved, Sam stood still 
saying nothing. 

The pericardium was sewn, the 
vice withdrawn, the ribs knit, the 
skin sutured. I followed the Major 
into the rest room and offered 
him a cigarette. 

“Thanks,” he said. Then with- 
out waiting for my light, he 
walked away. 

Later that evening, he stood 
alone at the bar in the officer’s 
club. I went up to him. “I was 
hoping you wouldn’t ... well, cut 
into the ventricle,” I said. “I was 
actually praying you wouldn’t.” 

“Thanks,” he said. “It’s cer- 
tainly funny. I would have never 
forgiven myself if something had 
happened to that boy.” Then the 
tension in him seemed to relax a 
little, and he looked tired. “Per- 
haps I never shall, if something 
does,” he said. 

—Michael De Capite 
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Living Space for Americans 


Houses cost more money than people 
can pay — what’s to be done? 


by JAMES R. MILLER 
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LIVING SPACE 
FOR AMERICANS 


You don’t need to be told we have a housing shortage. Well, 


here’s the whole story: the facts, the figures, the photographs; 


the arguments, the opportunities, the tasks. Duck the problem 


and we’re on our way to a first class coast-to-coast slum. 


NO MATTER where you live in this 
country, you can start traveling 
in any direction and within an 
hour come upon some other citi- 
zen who is living like a dog. It 
doesn’t take much to realize that 
we have a housing problem. But 
it’s not easy to measure it unless 
you know where Americans are 
living today, what their homes 
are like, how many of them need 
new ones, and what their chances 
are of getting them. 


Our total population is about 
141,000,000 and we occupy 37,600, 
000 dwelling units. A dwelling 
unit may be a 40-room mansion 
or a one-room hut covered with 
tar paper. We begin to get a focus 
on the housing problem when we 
see what people pay for these 
dwellings. On the rented dwell- 
ings, the median monthly pay- 
ment is $27.88 (for urban dwell- 
ings, $30.25). That means that 
more than three quarters of them 


Rural New England’s houses 
are often connected, barn- 
to-woodshed-to-kitchen. The 
centuries have added grace 
and comfort to Old World 
designs, and ready money 
has paid for the modern- 
ization. Only one other 
rural section, the West- 
ern farmlands, boasts so 
many well-kept buildings. 


al 


-y James R. Miller 


‘hotographs by 
lrthur Rothstein 


Millions of Americans, 
and their children, live 
in houses no better than 
the eyil-smelling slums of 
Europe in the last cen- 
tury—except for public 
sewage disposal systems. 
The better-housed Amer- 
icans help pay the costs. 


A house is shelter, warmth, 
cleanliness, convenience, 
safety, opportunity to live, 
to raise healthy children, to 
build a healthy, useful fam- 
ily. A house is part of an 
American community. Does 
this girl live in a house? 
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are paying less than $40 a month. 
Only 9.8 per cent. are paying more 
than $50. As for the owner-occu- 
pied dwellings—they are worth 
on the average about $3,000. 

But today there is almost no 
rental housing being built for 
payments of less than $60 a 
month. There are very few houses 
being built for sale at less than 
$6,000. There are a great many 
crowding the $10,000 ceiling 
which the government main- 
tained until the first of the year 
—like the six-room Long Isiand 
dream house recently advertised 
for $9,990. 

So much for the figures on 
homes we have. Our problem is 
more immediately that of the 
homes we need. Conservatively, 
we need 3,000,000, and we need 
them in a hurry. 


How the Shortage Grew 


Tuis shortage has a number of 
causes, Some recent and some of 


such long standing as to embar- 
rass all of us. After World War I, 
we had a big boom in babies, an 
through the ’20’s and ’30’s ou 
population increased by 25,000,- 
000. We built 7,000,000 new dwell 
ings during the ’20’s, but droppe 
to 2,700,000 in the next decade. 
By 1940 it was clear that we were 
in trouble. In that year and the” 
next, we made 1,300,000 new 
home starts, but when we entered — 
the war housing slumped again. 
Meanwhile, we had a boom in 
marriages. With this, plus the de- 
mobilization which at one point 
reached a million men a month, 
the walls of the American home 
really began to bulge. Some ob- 
servers have wondered why this 
situation was not relieved by a 
return of war workers to the 
rural areas from which so many 
of them came. It is idle wonder- 
ing. Most of these workers still 
have city jobs that are better 
than any they had in the country. 


If this house represents the American dream, so did a slave’s hovel of Rome, a peasant’s 
cot in Medieval Europe, or the depression’s city shanties. What price technology here? 


ny of them simply prefer liv- 

in the city. 
But our shortage is not caused 
irely by babies, marriages, or 
.e volcanics of a war economy. 
is caused also by the fact that 
ny of our homes have outlived 
.eir usefulness. Coincidentally, 
r relatively high standard of 
ing has been. publicized so 
‘uch that those of us in sub- 
andard living quarters are 
rowing dissatisfied with them. 

Let’s examine some of these 
mes. Again we’ll start with the 
etal of 37,600,000 occupied dwell- 
ag units. The latest report (Bu- 
sau of the Census, 1945) is as 
ollows: 

Without private bath and pri- 
ate flush toilet — 13,100,000 or 
5%. 

Without running water—8,100,- 
00 or 21.4%. 

Without central heating—19,- 
00,000 or 52%. 

Number in need of major re- 
airs—4,342,000 or 11.5%. 

These facts indicate clearly 
nough whether we have a hous- 
1g problem; but like most hard 
acts, of which the atom bomb is 
ne best example, their impact 
; at first more paralyzing than 
timulating. 

Even today we might be ignor- 
1g them if it were not for the 
oncern generated by the plight 
f ill-housed veterans. 

They have dramatized the 
hortage because it has hurt 
hem more than any other define- 
ble group and because, as a 
roup, they weigh heavily on the 
merican conscience. The short- 
ge hit many of them at a time 
rhen they could least afford it, 
nancially and emotionally. It 
lso happened that:they were an 
ncommonly “hurtable” lot. They 
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CARL MYDANS 
The house, on a 
submarginal farm, is less than a good barn. 


The scenery is beautiful. 


came home in high spirits, fuli of 
hopes and dreams. They knew 
better than to expect any glory. 
But it never occurred to them 
that they would have to scramble, 
pay through the nose, or wait in- 
definitely for a place to live. 
Discovering the truth, they 
have not hesitated to say what 
they think of it. There is a lot of 
appeal and a lot of sense in state- 
ments like the one recently made 
by young John Kennedy, a mem- 
ber of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee on Housing. 
“Can the. veteran wait?” he 
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If Senators had 
study slum buildings 
Capitol’s white dome. 


said. “I suppose he can. Any man 
who walked up the boot of Italy 
from Sicily to the Po Valley— 
who waited endless months in the 
prison camps-——who stormed the 
beaches of Tarawa—certainly he 
and his comrades can wait. But 
should he have to wait? He defi- 
nitely should not!” 


telescopes, 


they could 
without leaving their 
But Senators don’t. 


He does, though. He and his 
comrades, by the thousands, are 
doubling up with in-laws and en- 
joying it about as much as you 
would expect. 

Thousands more have taken to 
garages, houseboats, tents, Quon- 
set huts, trailers, attics, and base- 
ments. Some are living in the 


y on _hew widows. - Ti Chicago, 


“ollowed the lead of some of their 
British allies by equating in 
vacant dwellings. 
eit we are going to provide: 
nomes for ill-housed Americans, 
ncluding the veterans, we must 
rst answer the very practical 
Muestion of what they can afford 
ito buy or rent. 
A’ War Department survey of 
1ome-seeking veterans showed 
tthat of those who wanted to buy: 
32% could pay, $30 a month. 
ea could pay between $30 and - 
RpO.c 
~ 14% could pay more than $50. 
Of those who wanted to rent: 
- 34% could pay $30 a month. 
55% ‘could pay between $30 
sand $50. 
11% could pay more than $50. 
~When we face the fact that half 
1of our non:farm families earn less 
‘than $2,500 a year, or $200 a 
month, we can see that the real 
‘need is for homes that can be 
‘purchased for $5,000 or less and 
rented for $50 a month or less. = 


The Great Divide 
WE ARE now looking across the 
great gap between ability to pay 
and costs. In our time, in our 
economy, we cannot. even hope 
that the gap will be closed by 
raising purchasing power. There- 
fore; if we want to bring housing 
within the reach of those who 
need: it most, we must try to cut 
building costs. : 

Bone housing people think it 


} m7 ‘ 


a quite as 
ard-up veterans have already — 


acquisition, construction, ¢ 2 


allowed to amortize over 31%. 


pro 
difficult. But th 
-discouragin 
sounds, | for it assume 
tional methods of financ 


ation. If we can finda way to 
er all four of those major i 
we’re on our way to an answer. — 


Money 


ANYONE who borrdws fore o 
build or buy a home has to p 
for that money. How much he_ a 
pays depends upon. the in i 
rate at which he.makes the loan 
and the time he takes (amor za 
tion period) in paying it back. — 
These two items are very im 
portant to the home buyer. If 
can get a loan at four per cent 
instead of five, that alone reduce 
his monthly payment on house 
and land by 5.4 per cent. If he is 


years instead of 26 years, that 
reduces his monthly payment bY #5 
4.5 per cent. In all, nearly a ten 
per cent reduction, and no hocus- ~ 
pocus about it. 

Already the government has” 
stepped into home financing, and 
not a minute too soon. Up until ~ 
1933, the foreclosed mortgage’ — 
ranked as high among American 
nightmares as flood. and drought. 
But in that year, with the estab- — 
lishment of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, the govern- 
ment bought up thousands of | 
lapsing mortgages, advanced “~ 
money for home repairs, and~ 
moved into a home-financing posi-- 
tion that it had been jockeying 
nervously for ever since World 


r 
= 
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War I. The Federal Housing Ad 
ministration was created in 1934 
and the short-term mortgage 
which had broken the backs of 


innumerable buyers (and banks, 


as well) was driven from the 
home market. FHA does not lend 


_. federal funds, but has promoted 
'.. the long-term mortgage by insur- 


ing loans made by ‘private lend- 
ing institutions for construction, 
modernization, and repair. These 
mortgages can-run for 20 to 25 
years, carrying maximum inter- 
est rates of only 4.5 per cent. 
Government loan insurance has 


-taken a lot of the heat out of 


home financing, but it has not yet 


done much to inspire the building 
_ of homes for the low-income peo- 


ple who need them most. It is 
one thing to make interest rates 
safe and sound (for the lending 
institutions) and another to 
lower the rates to a point where 
they would make a real differ- 
ence in monthly carrying charges, 


THE question is, can it be done? 
Many people who would like to 
see it done feel quite honestly 
that financial institutions them: 
selves cannot be expected to do 
it. They say 4.5 per cent is a fair 
charge. Others think they could 


“possibly afford to lop off one per 


cent more. It would help. The 
argument for their doing it is 
that they are semi-public institu- 
tions and should take their pub- 
lic obligations just as seriously 
as they do their other obligations. 

There are alter- 
natives. The gov- 
ernment could 
subsidize lending 
institutions or it 
could make loans 
direct to builders 
at rates as low, 


ay cies , 


activities would entail govern 


-a great howl about government 


pashaips, as 2. 5 per cent Bot 


ment restriction and supervision, 
and the latter would caus 


competition. The howlers, how- 
ever, might be reminded that 
even now the government is in a 
position to build housing all by 
itself if the public demands it. 
The question, as usual, reduces it- 
self to that of how much we really. 4 
want low-cost housing. If we get 
it, it’s sure to cost something in 
the way of profits or government 4 
participation. . 
There still remains the possibil- 
ity of easing money costs by ~ 
lengthening amortization periods. 
This, of course, is simply a way 
of lightening the buyer’s monthly | 
or yearly burden. His total load ~ 


- will be greater because he will be 


paying interest for a longer time. 
To be sure, the long-pay-off can 
look silly, but up to a point it has 
made home buying far easier 
than it was in the days:when a 
man could get only short-term ~ 
loans and had to renew or face 
foreclosure. ; 
Probably the best way in 
which amortization periods could 
be extended further would be 
through long-term loans to build- 
ing corporations which would 
manage and maintain large proj- — 
ects or, if they were building to 
sell, would set up maintenance 
agreements. Here, the lending 
agency would be dealing with an 
investment builder, not a specu- 
lator, and. its 
main worries 
about long amor- 
tization — depre- 
ciation and abso- 
lescence — would 
be dispelled by 
the maintenance 


provisions. On the other side, it 
would make money costs easier 
for the builder and he would be 
able to pass this on to occupants 
in the form of lower rentals or 
carrying charges. 
Not the least of 
its virtues is the 
fact that a build- 
ing project with 
such maintenance provisions 
would benefit its community as 
a whole. 


Land 


THE cost of a home depends im: 
portantly upon the cost of the 
land beneath it and around it. 
The lot for a small single-family 
house generally costs from one 
tenth to one eighth as much as 
the construction of the house it- 
self. Only 55 per cent of this goes 
for raw land. The rest is for 
development. 

Many a would-be rustic has 
bought himself a beautiful coun- 
try parcel with a brook, birds, 
and trees, only to find that be- 
fore he could build the land 
would have to be levelled or 
filled; water, sewer, and gas 
pipes would have to be laid; tele- 
phone and electricity would have 
to be brought from the main 
highway; and that if his rutty 
little road were ever improved 
he’d be clipped for that, too. 

Most people don’t pay for land 
that way. Whether they are home 
owners or renters, their land costs 
are included in the same month- 
ly bill that covers the stove or the 
washing machine. In order to 
prove that land costs are too high 
we have only to show what holds 
them up. 

In the first place, it is a devil 
of a job to assemble land that is 
suitable for large-scale—that is, 
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economical—home building. If a 
builder wants to develop a large 
stretch of suburban property he 
immediately finds himself  in- 
volved in a long and expensive . 
series of nego- 
tiations. He may 
have. to find 
scores of owners 
and persuade 
them to sell at fair prices. Some 
of the lots will be in arrears 
on taxes and assessments, and 
that involves paying up and 
clearing the titles. Some of the 
land will be subject to zoning 
laws and restrictions that may 
necessitate court action. Maybe 
you think he could avoid a lot of 
this trouble by developing more 
outlying land. He could, but the 
farther out he goes the farther 
he gets from such community 
services as police and fire depart- 
ments, schools, transportation, 
and hospitals. 

Suppose he wants to build low- 
cost housing inside a city. Land 
all occupied? Not by a long shot. 
Most cities have hundreds of va- 
eant lots and abandoned build- 
ings. But what happens if the 
builder tries to buy some of this 
land? Again he has the problem 
of dealing with many owners. It’s 
even harder than in the suburbs. 
For this land, however blighted, 
is extremely expensive. But let’s 
assume the owners are willing to 
sell. In 1943 the Real Estate 
Board of Baltimore found that 
the average price per square foot 
in a run-down section was $2.19. 
Builders estimated that if they 
were to use such property for 
houses to sell from $4,000 to 
$6,000, the land price would have 
to come down to 30 cents per 
square foot. Prices for compara- 
ble land in other large cities are 
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just as high and often higher. 

It might seem that suburban 
~ land costs could be lowered, home 
for home, by increasing the num- 
ber of dwellings per acre. For ex- 
ample, by building row houses. 
But it doesn’t work that way. 
Row houses almost always drive 
land costs upwards. Apparently 
the only way to cut land costs for 
‘the suburban buyer or renter is 
by making better use of the land 
available-—by economizing on its 
development. 

There’s room for. saving here. 
Most large suburban develop- 
ments have been conspicuous for 
a symmetry of plan which is 


neither attractive nor efficient. 
Large acreages have been sys- 
tematically levelled, then cut 
lengthwise and crosswise so that 
all lots are the same. It was prob- 
ably supposed that this was eco- 
nomical, but -subdividers with 
imagination lately have proved 
otherwise. 

They have shown that more 
often than not they can’save nat- 
ural beauty and money by pre- 
serving the original contours of 
the land instead of levelling it. 
They have shown that curved 
streets and wisely situated cir- 
cles are not only pleasanter than 
straight lines but even better 
adapted to the efficient use of 
water, gas, power, and sewerage 
services. They have shown that 
by cutting lots for less depth and 
greater width, they can build 
homes with more light and air 
and with garages alongside in- 
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stead of behind, thus saving 


money on driveway length. 

Reducing land costs within a 
city is another kind of problem, 
For the cost of city land is usu- 
ally an inflated cost created and 


sustained by the high taxes © 
levied against it. The price of city 


property often has no relation to 


its value in terms of current in- ~ 


come, as is the case in slum areas. 


Unluckily, it costs the city just ~ 


as much to service a block of. 
tenements as it does to service a 
block of sparkling, expensive 
apartments. 


So far, this tax-cost circle has 3 


been broken, or jumped, in only 
two ways. The Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company, for example, Jd 
has such gigantic capital re- ~ 


sources that it has been able to 


take advantage of legislation that ~ 
regulates prices and relaxes taxes 


on New York City land con- 
demned for slum clearance. And 
in order to buy land for slum 
clearance between 1937 and 1941, 
local housing authorities (under 
USHA) went ahead and paid 
such prices as $5.26 per square 
foot in New York, $2.49 in San 
Francisco, and $1.57 in Boston. 
Naturally, these costs were not 
passed on to the eventual tenants. 

In both city and suburbs, low- 
cost home building will require 
large land parcels, for it is only 
on large-scale projects that the 
builder can save by Pipenine and 
mass producing. 


Construction 


THEORETICALLY, it’s possible- to 
make a real dent in construction 
costs, and since they represent 
about 75 per cent of the sales 
price, this looks like the way to 


bring ‘it down. Practically, it is 
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sause of the way the building in- 
lustry is organized—or disorgan- 
-zed. A breakdown of construc- 
ion costs makes this clear. Ma- 
terials and labor are the most 
onspicuous items. Both can be 
rimmed. But the cost of mate- 
wwials is-the one to keep our eyes 
mon because it will amount to 45 
mer cent of our total cost and 
ore than half of it is accounted 
for by distribution. 

Won’t we always have the prob- 
Jem of getting materials from 
tfactory to site? Yes, but. they 
:Shouldn’t have to take the longest 
‘way -around, as they do now, 
‘stopping en route to see the job- 
‘ber, the wholesaler, and the re- 
tailer, and paying a toll for each 
visit. That’s the way the building 
industry is set up. Thousands of 
middlemen taking their bites one 
after another. Collectively they 
bite off one third of the cost of 
eonstruction. 

Let’s remember that while we 
look at the other cost items. 

Houses are made mostly of 
wood, stone, and metal. To cut 
costs on materials proper we will 
have to make better use of the 
conventional ones or greater use 
of new ones, or both. Meanwhile, 
we are going to want better 
houses as well as cheaper ones. 
That will slow us down a bit, but 
it need not stop us. There are 
cost-cutting possibilities, for ex- 
ample, in plastics, glass, and 
sheet metal. 

Plastics have had such a, build- 
up in recent years that many peo- 
ple mistake them for the univer- 
sal substitute. They make excel- 
lent telephones, combs, toys, and 
even contact lenses. But they are 
not being used for anything of 
great structural importance be- 
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cause, instead of costing less than 


steel or wood, they generally cost _ 


more. Another drawback is that 
rats and mice like to eat them. 
Some of them look promising, — 
however. Pure Portland cement 
(minus magnesium, alkalies, and 
free lime) reinforced with lab- 
oratory glass or with bamboo, 
has been made into cement 
lumber that can be sawed and 
nailed and is both fireproof and 
vermin proof. “Pressed earth,” a 
concoction of earth, water, oils, or 
asphalt, can be poured into forms 
like concrete and has been used 
successfully for walls as well as 
foundations. 
Glass is another material that 
can be more fully exploited. It 
has already made a good impres- 
sion in some of our bigger mod- 
ern buildings. It has proved itself 
a match for great structural 
stresses and strains and surpris- 
‘ingly suitable for the pipes and 
fittings of a plumbing system. 
Glass building blocks provide 
light, privacy, and good insula- 
tion. Nor have we gone very far 
in the use of light gauge steel or 
aluminum for walls. AS an emer- 
gency measure, England built 
hundreds of temporary steel cot- 
tages. Here again, we can’t know 
that this use-of metal would cut 
costs until we try it on a big 
_seale. 


The most spectacular use of 
new materials in this country is 
in Buckminster Fuller’s Dymax- 
ion house, the circular suspension 
job that is made of plastics and 
aluminum. A year ago, Fuller 
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thought he could turn these out 
for $6,500 apiece and that with 
real quantity production (500,000 
a year) he could cut to $3,700. At 
that price they might very well 
sell like. hot cakes. 


The Prefab Picture 


PREFABRICATION may be another 
way to cut construction costs. 
There are three kinds of prefab- 
ricators today, two of which are 
very important in the cost pic- 
ture. The first of these is the fac- 
tory or “pure” prefabricator. He 
has had the most colorful public- 
ity because he makes the whole 
shell of a house and ships it from 
factory to site, where it is some- 
times reassembled at breath-tak- 
ing speed. But since the cost at 
the site is the only thing that in- 
terests a buyer, a prefabricated 
house of this kind will interest 
him greatly only if the shipping 
charges are low and the site is 
already prepared for such serv- 
ices as water, gas, and electricity. 
These “‘if’s” are so big that some 
prefabricators claim very little 
in the way of final construction 
savings, 

“Site” prefabrication is a meth- 
od of getting around some of the 
“ifs.” What it amounts to is an 
assembly line technique in cut- 
ting and shaping the main wall, 
floor, and roofing units of a 
house. It is an entirely sensible 
kind of construction for anyone 
who builds on a large scale. 

- Unfortunately, no one is put- 
ting in orders like that today. 
Even so, we can see how site pre- 
fabrication works by looking at 
some of the big “operative build- 
ers.”” They are the men who buy 
raw land, subdivide and improve 
it, build houses on it, and then sell 
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houses and land together, usually 
several hundred at a time. 

It was with this kind of opera- 
tion that David Bohannon of Cal- 
ifornia, one of the most success- 
ful of these builders, put up 1492 
stucco bungalows on his San Lo- 
renzo subdivision near Oakland, 


California. He ran up the first 633 — 
at the intense rate of one every — 
45 minutes. } 

While there is a lot to be said 


for building houses this way, we — 


can’t expect many builders to do 
it. The main reason is that it 
takes an enormous amount of 
capital. And although Bohannon 
probably saved 30 per cent on 
labor and materials, a good por- 
tion of this was gnawed away 
by his overhead. He sums it up 
this way: “Although the large 
operator is usually compelled to 
work on a small profit margin 
per unit, his volume can make 
his annual profit satisfactory. 
Thus the consumer can expect a 
greater dollar value from the 
large operator.” 

Greater dollar value, to be sure. 
But Bohannon’s San Lorenzo 
houses sold for $6,000 apiece. 
There was a market for them, all 
right, but it wasn’t the great low- 
income market. 

The third type of prefabricator 
is the one who makes one-piece 
kitchen or bathroom units. He can 
offer a lot in the way of function- 
al design but, like the other fac- 
tory prefabricators, he needs a 
nearby market to avoid heavy 
shipping costs. And in order for 
his product to save much at the 


end homes must be built 
“take” these units: without ex- 
msive tailoring of the spaces 
=y are made for. 


d as housing, the prefabricator 
ES to have a lot of guts. He can’t 
szin to produce without making 
huge investment, and he is not 
<ely to do that without being 
onably sure of a market. 
ilson Wyatt saw this and it 
his fight to give prefabrica- 
financial aid, market assur- 
.ce, and a large share of scarce 
faterials that precipitated - his 
owdown with the Administra- 
ion. He may have overrated pre- 
bricators, but it might also be 
sgued that the boss of an emer- 
~ncy program has to take some 
l.ances. At any rate, without 
ich help prefabricators can’t con- 
ibute much to low-cost housing 
the near future. During the 
wr they built 200,000 houses. In 
j.e past year they may have built 
»,000. In 1946, of course, they 
tere short of materials, but even 
tow, with materials easing up, 
ey show no signs of hitting the 
-income market. 

American Houses, Inc., which 
s been in the business for 15 
fears and is one of the largest, 
selling its houses in the $5,000 
}» $10,000 range, with most of 
jnem near the top of the scale. 
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‘oster Gunnison, another big pre- 
ibricator, is selling in the same 
lange. These builders are putting 
}p- houses as good as any for 
Jaat money. They are structural- 
l- sound and not, as some people 
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of a kind. But-at their — 
prices the prefabricators are not 
going to help the Americans 
who need them most. ‘ 
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Labor ; 
“CARPENTERS may install individ: . 
ual shingles, but roll and strip 
shingle roofing is the work of 
roofers. . 
dow sills and chimney caps is | 
the work of cement finishers; yet, 
this is a simple job that could 
easily be done by the bricklayers 
or by.any common laborers.” * 

This .is typical of the. com-) 
plaints, heard most frequently in 
the higher echelons of the build- 
ing industry, against current 
labor practices. Such practices 
are common and they do add to 
the cost of construction. We’re 
trying to cut that cost. But any- 
one who thinks we can do it by 
blasting labor is mistaken. There 
is too much to be said on the 
other side. 

Fortune magazine, which is not 


. exactly the workingman’s bible, 


has said some of it. After study- 
ing restrictive labor practices in 
and around Chicago, where the 
building trade unions are: strong- 
est, it declared that “no more 
than three per cent of the cost 
of a conventional house could be 
directly charged to make-work 
rules.” 

Three per cent, of course, is 
three per cent. Why should there 
be any featherbedding at all? The 
immediate reason for it is,that 
home building has always been a 
seasonal. job. When building 
unions spread work and balk at 
labor-saving devices and demand 
high hourly wages, it is because 
they are thinking of their yearly 
take-home pay. They remember, 
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- as others forget, that they are apt 


_» to work only 150 or 175 days even 


in a normal year. 


. This is not an attempt to jus- 
tify practices that are econom- 


- jeally wasteful, but it is an at- 
‘tempt to direct criticism to the 


» proper target. Unions are watch- 


ing out for their own in an indus- 
try that forces them to do so. The 
way to get rid of labor abuses 


' is to root out their causes. These, 


like the causes of so many other 
housing troubles, are to be found 
in the fantastically disorganized 
machinery of the building indus- 
try as a whole. When the leaders 
of the industry and the govern- 
ment can work out a building 
program with month-by-month 
and year-by-year continuity, then 
labor will have no excuse for 
featherbedding. 

The burden of industry reform 
will rest most heavily upon man- 
agement. By. its nature, it is in 
the best position for effecting 
changes. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why labor should not be 


privy to the reform councils. It . 


has a great stake in the housing 
speed-up and should be able to 
contribute some good down-to- 
earth ideas on building technol- 
ogy. Already, there is a good deal 
of talk about an annual wage for 
construction workers. But it 
won’t come to pass until the in- 
dustry is organized along some- 
thing like stream lines. 

Having groused so much about 
the industry’s over-all confusion, 
it behooves us to provide some 
illustrations. 


Deadwood and Confusion 


CoNsIDER the fact that the aver- 
age conventional house combines 
30,000: to 40,000 different parts of 
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’ this means if you are a builder 


' brushes, 179 varieties of iron ané 
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various sizes and shapes and the 
these are supplied by 88 diffe e 
industries. _ 

David Bohannon tells us whi 


“Due to a lack of co-ordinatio: 
and planning, materials and me 
have been forced to meet thi 
whimsies of a thousand are 
tects. They have been obliged t 
keep in stock 1200 to 1500 pat 
terns of lock hardware, 19,238 
sizes of valves and pipe fittings, 
139 sizes and kinds of pain 


steel roofing. . . . And these fig 
ures are all reductions from pre 
vious practice, for the Bureau 0 
Standards has persuaded the in 
dustry to get along with-72. types 
of lavatory and sink traps in 
place of 1114, and 1156 kinds 
cut tacks and small cut nails in- 
stead of 21,200. Middlemen, for 
the same reason, have become 
‘inert warehousemen masqueraay 
ing as merchants,’ ” 

Certainly it is up to the leaden 
of the industry to clear up this 
mess and to get rid of the dead- 
wood, and Bohannon does hous- 
ing a real service by calling at- 
tention to it. But if he and other 
builders are to do anything more 
about .it, one of their first objec- 
tives will have to be: the out- 
moded building codes. 

In principle, they make sense. 
Their purpose is to protect people 
against the hazards of fire, 
weather, and disease. The trouble 
is that there are too many of 
them and most of them were 
written to regulate the use of 
old-fashioned building methods 
and materials. They are hard to 
change because nobody wants to 
do the dirty work (Chicago 
codes, for example, cover 600 
pages of fine print), and because 


e of any particular material. — 
r this reason a number of new | 


proofing, and even cost, don’t 
Ihave a fair chance. 

Also, the codes of many cities 
are so complex and confusing 
that architects-and builders have 
no choice but*to play doubly safe 
‘on their plans and then add to 
their contingency allowance on 
‘the final home price. That’s where 
‘the occupant catches it. 

Any community can bring its 
codes up to date by consulting 
the easily available studies made 
by. building officials and under- 
writers, the National Bureau of 
Standards, the American, Society 
for Testing Materials, and the 
American Standards Association. 
This is one way to lower the con- 
struction costs that figure so im- 
portantly in any kind of home 
pbuilding. If we really want low- 
cost housing, we will do it. 


-And Taxes 

Taxes are here to stay, and 
maybe to grow. They- add a Siz- 
able sum to the monthly pay- 
ments of both owners and renters. 
On a home assessed at $6,000 
with a three per cent tax rate, the 
owner pays $180 a year. A renter 
in the same house’ would find a 
tax charge of $15 in every month- 
ly payment. 

Property taxes provide a very 
great proportion of total govern- 
“ment; until 1939 they returned 
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_ based on imaginary values. 


‘tions have been granted tax ex-— 
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creased and 
than not, town and 
can’t be expected to re 
source of income withou 
tle, if at all. * Ey 

We cannot underestim 
need for good services 
can question the wisdom 
ting so much of the tax loa 
them on real estate—if w 
pect that this load adds too 


find'a better way to tax prope 
and, in addition, a way te 
crease municipal income ~ 
other sources. eee 


slum properties are assessed at 
two or three times their mar 
value. It’s easy to say that s1 
taxes are out of line, but it’s har¢ 
to correct them. The usual ap 
proach is through some kind of ~ 
tax exemption. Some communi- — 
ties have tried to stimulate home- 
ownership by the “homestead tax _ 
exemption,” which lifts the tax 
from all or part of the assessed 
value of a man’s legal and de- 
elared residence. It also under- 
mines the tax base of the com- 
munity. Some building corpora- — 


emptions with the proviso that 
they limit their dividends and ob- 
serve certain rent ceilings on. 
their projects. ies 
Nine states have tried tax limy 
jtation laws under which there- 
is a maximum property tax rate 
that cannot be exceeded by any 
combination of levies. (A piece of 


Piriverty 
- levied against by 13 separate tax- 
ing units.) But these laws have 
usually back-fired into the heart 
of municipal services. | 
-. In West Virginia the result 
was reported as follows: ‘“Mor- 
-gantown vacated all offices and 
“positions and ordered the discon- 
‘tinuance of street lighting and 
fire protection. Wheeling was 
- forced to discharge all employes 
including the mayor and coun- 
cilse In some cities prisoners 
were released from city jails be- 
cause there was no money with 
which to buy food for them.” 
~~ Some of these schemes were 
bound to fail. Others have‘ not 
‘been tried widely enough or long 
enough to prove themselves. But 
the impression they all give is 
that we can’t put arbitrary 
limits on property taxes unless 
our municipal governments have 
other resources at hand. They 
seldom have any for the simple 
reason that all other tax plums 
have been gobbled up by the 
state and federal governments. 
It is time, therefore, to ask 
whether or not the municipalities 
should be allowed to shift some 
of their responsibilities onto the 
state and federal governments. 
Or maybe the latter should share 
more freely the rich income 
sources they have pre-empted. 
Hither course would give the 
municipalities great relief, but, 
oddly enough, they might spurn 
it. Municipalities in relation to 
state, like states in relation to the 
nation, are very jealous of what 
they describe as their sovereign 
rights. They often fear that these 
rights may be threatened by the 
supervision -from above which 
usually accompanies grants-in- 
aid from above. 


in Florida was once 


Despite the, chiechions neces: 


sity has forced attempts at such 


co-operation. California, Colorado, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin have 


experimented with a state tax 
shared locally. It has reduced 
property taxes on the local level 
without weakening local govern-— 
ments. It is worth noting, too,” 


that all 48 states survived PWA, 


WPA, and CCC aid from Wash-— 
ington with their sovereignty re- ] 


maining intact. 


It has not been possible to say 4 


just how much each of the four 


major housing costs should be re- - 
duced, but as Dorothy Rosenman, ~ 


Chairman of the National Com- 


mittee on Housing, makes clear in — 


her excellent study, A Million 
Homes a Year, reducing each 
cost a little would bring the total 
figure within the reach of addi- 
tional millions. 


How Can the Job Be Done? 


Now that we have suggested sev- 
eral ways to cut costs we must 
admit that what we have is a 
challenge, not a program. Ulti- 
mately, it is a challenge to Amer- 
ica’s system of free enterprise. It 
is fair to expect any self-respect- 


ing system to provide its people ~ 


with the essentials of decent liv- 


ing. If housing is to be provided, — 


it looks as though it will have to 
be done in one of three ways: 
(1) by private enterprise alone; 
(2) by the government, in which 
case private enterprise throws in 
the towel; or (3) by private en- 
terprise and Government working 
together. 

How much can we expect. pri- 
vate enterprise to do by itself? 
We'll have to judge by the record. 
In 1925, the best year the build- 
ing industry ever had, it made 
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0,000 starts on nonfarm homes. 
ftter that, production dropped 
and hit a low of 100,000 in 
933. It rose again slowly to 
0,000 in 1941. 

What we need today is a steady 
nnual production, for at least 
5 years, in the volume that the 
dustry has achieved only in the 
est of times. 


HERE are still those who say that 
e simple answer is to remove 
il kinds of control and direction. 
Then the building industry, re- 
sponsive to the law of supply and 
emand, will produce the homes 
e need. They cannot but admit 
hat the industry’s first move 
would be to build for the high- 
-ost market. This is justified, with 
la certain interior logic, by saying 
that as well-heeled people move 
into expensive homes, they will 
syeate vacancies for those who 
ean afford less. Now we hear an- 
other argument that is plausible, 
f not noble. Since prices are in- 
Aated today, why not build first 
Sor those with money. Isn’t it 
fairer for them to bear the bur- 
den of inflation than it is to pass 
it down the line? 

These arguments are persua- 
sive and we may have got our- 
selves into such an economic mess 
that they will have to be heeded. 
But it is impossible to accept 
them without the sensation of 
having been trapped. They ra- 
tionalize our providing first for 
‘Americans who need least, but 
avhose ability to pay is a guaran- 
tee of profits. They reflect a slav- 
ish, cynical attitude toward con- 
ditions which, after all, are man- 
made, And they are loaded. One 
can’t help thinking that people 
-who really need homes may some- 
day tire of situations in which 
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their forebearance is someone 
else’s gain. ; 

If. we keep our eye on the fact 
that the real need is for low-cost 
homes, by the millions, we must 
admit that the building industry 
is not geared for the job at pres- 
ent. This is not to say it never 
tries. Perhaps its inadequacy can 
be illustrated by describing one~™ 
of its most successful efforts and 
showing how far from typical it 
has been. This is the housing pro- 
gram of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 


The Metropolitan Experiment 


We start with the fact that its 
company has capital assets great- 


,er than those of any other private 


corporation on earth—$7,500,000,- 
000. Add the fact that in 19338 New 
York State passed legislation per- 
mitting insurance companies to 
invest up to ten per cent of their 
assets in moderate rental housing. 

This was a chance for Metro- 
politan to go to town, and it went. 
In three years, at a cost of $50,- 
000,000, it built in New York 
City’s Bronx a community called 
Parkchester. It is the world’s 
largest single housing project. It 
has 51 buildings, which house 
35,000 people in 12,272 two to 
five room apartments. The aver- 
age monthly rental is $15 per 
room. 

In 1943, New York State bid 
for more private investment hous- 
ing with a law permitting munic- 
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ipalities to comer substandard 
property, buy it “at fair prices,” 

and sell it to redevelopment com- 
panies at cost. The law also pro- 
vided certain tax exemptions. 
Metropolitan wasted no time in 
“taking advantage of this and is 
now building what it calls “Stuy- 
~ yesant Town” to replace 18 blocks 


* of slums on Manhattan’s lower 


East Side. Here it will house an- 
other 24,000 people in 8761 apart- 
ments for a monthly rental of $14 
per room. One major flaw: The 
population density will be 600 per 
acre, and most-housing students 
consider 200 the safe maximum. 
Also, the project does little to 
help the slum dwellers it replaces. 
They can’t afford to live in it. 
Metropolitan’s housing invest- 
ments in New York, Washington, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
now total $200,000,000. Their proj- 
ects are self-contained communi- 
ties with commercial and recrea- 
tional facilities for every occu- 
pant. Construction costs were 


pared by buying materials in 
huge quantities and by such de- 
vices as standardizing all bath- 
rooms and kitchens. The final re- 
sult: moderate rental for tenants 
and a four per cent net profit for 
Metropolitan on its invested cap- 
ital. It has very few investments 
which yield more or even as much. 

It is possible to be enthusiastic 
about this achievement. But it 
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can hardly be mistaken for 
private enterprise answer t 
the housing shortage. Obviousl} 
most builders don’t have the ré 
sources to operate in this fashion 
A few other insurance companie 
are beginning to follow suit, bu 
if the dozen largest made hous: 
ing investments proportionate to 
Metropolitan’s, they would in 
crease America’s total dwelling 
units by only about 200,006. Given 
time, these companies and some 
large building syndicates might 
do a very impressive job. But 
those who. are short of homes a 
also short of time. They need” 
homes costing even less than Met- 
ropolitan’s. We must continue to 
look for another kind of economi¢™ 
solution to housing. 


Public Housing 


THERE is a great deal to be said 
about public housing, but if we 
think of it as a way to provide 
great quantities of low-cost homes 
in the near future, it becomes’ 
almost an academic matter. I say” 
this because the government will 
never build on a really large scale 
except in an economy that virtu-- 
ally abandons free enterprise. 
That would be a socialist econ: 
omy, and the prospects for social- 
ism in the United States in our 
time are very dim. 

Even so, we can take a look at 
public housing, such as it is, in 
this country and as it is in Brit- 
ain, a country with socialist ambi- 
tions. It will at least show how 
much further our government 
would have to go before our build- 
ing industry could be seriously 
alarmed about competition. 

The United States government 
first built” homes with public 
funds during World War I and 
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again until 1933 when the 
ousing Division of PWA made 
w-interest loans and extended 
ix priviliges to limited dividend 
uilding corporations. There were 
mly afew such projects and they 
mailed to serve the low-income 
ayels. The government made its 
rst real stab at housing in 1934, 
when it built and operated 51 low- 
pent projects in 36 cities. These 
lid serve the low-income levels. 
Dperating and maintenance costs 
were met partly by rental money 
nd partly by government sub- 
idy. Then, in 1937, the United 
States Housing Authority was au- 
thorized to make loans to local 
sublic housing agencies for the 
onstruction of low-rental proj- 
~cts. In order to assure low rents, 
the government made further 
-ontributions in the form of sub- 
sidies and tax exemptions. 
Actually our government’s am- 
mitions in public housing are quite 
10dest. They do not begin to 
sompare with those of the British 
tyovernment. In that country the 
ome shortage is acute, just as it 
s here. The Luftwaffe and V- 
yombs destroyed or damaged be- 
ond repair about 400,000 homes. 
The crowding caused by this and 
the total stoppage of residential 
pbuilding during the war has in- 
spired Britain to aim for 1,300,000 
mew dwellings within the next 


ffour years. 
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‘sary to provide for this market. 
Those two ideas underlie Brit- 
ish housing policy today, and the 
} program has taken on mighty 
proportions. Even a year ago local 
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housing authorities in England — 
and Wales had acquired 60,000 
acres for home sites. The cost 
ceiling on new houses, with strict 
quality control, is $4,800. Private 


speculative building is not toler- 
ated. Building costs are highly in- 
flated, as they are here, but there 
is no question of where this bur- 
den will fall. The government is 
absorbing -it, which is another 
way of saying that everyone 
shares it. 

The cost of such a program will 
be great, but that is not slowing 
the Britons down. Their starting 
point is the great fact of a great. 
need. Housing observers visiting 
England from this country re- 
ported back that “the feeling 
among all levels of government 
officials and among many of the 
leaders in the building industry 
was unanimous... an absolute 
determination on all sides and 
among all groups to do this huge 
job of housing and planning with- 
out reference to the magnitude 
of the financial problems in- 
volved.” When Aneurin Bevan, 
Minister of Health, was asked 
about the costs, he smiled and 
said, “You in America have dem- 
onstrated how well a nation can 
live on an unbalanced budget.” 

Britons, even with labor in the 
saddle, are not likely to lose their 
talent for getting the most out of 
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a pound. But their housing pro- 
gram will not be copied in Amer- 
ica, One has only to imagine with 
what warmth Mr. Bevan’s state- 
ment would be welcomed in the 
higher councils of our industry. 


Our Emergency Program 


Now let us see whether there is 
any chance of solving the housing 
problem by honest co-operation 
between our government and our 
building industry. We can start 
with a brief review of our most 
recent effort in this direction. 
This was the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Program. The fact 
that it came to a sorry end does 
not necessarily prove that gov- 
ernment and industry cannot 
work together. It may only prove 
that they do not yet have the 
same ideas about housing needs 
and aims, or that neither has very 
good ideas. 

Wilson Wyatt set his sights for 
1,200,000 home starts in 1946 and 
1,500,000 in 1947. His main inter- 
est was in providing homes for 
veterans—homes that would sell 
for not more than $6,000 or rent 
for not more than $50 a month. 

His program was based largely 
on measures like these: the re- 
striction of commercial and in- 
dustrial construction; a priorities 
system to direct most materials 
into veteran housing; a system of 
subsidies (also some price and 
wage: increases) to stimulate the 
production of building materials; 
a guaranteed market for prefab- 
ricators; liberal. FHA financing 
terms for builders. 


THIS program started a running 
battle whose issues were pretty 
well stated last September in a 
Town Meeting of the Air debate 
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between Wyatt and Peter Grim 

Chairman of the Board of the 
William A. White real estate co 
pany and president of the Cham: 
ber of Commerce of the state 0 
New York. 

Administrator Wyatt put it this 
way: “Which should come first— 
homes for veterans or commercial 
and industrial construction? We 
can’t build both and get enough 
housing.” ‘ 

Mr. Grimm saw it differently: 
“Manufacturers who make ma- 
terials for housing also make ma- 
terials for commercial buildings. 
They depend upon the latter for 
their profit and for the mainte-~ 
nance of a balanced organization. 3 
If you cut out commercial con- : 
struction, they don’t, and won’t, © 
produce for either.” : 

“Even with restrictions,” said ~ 
Wyatt, “65 per cent of all build- ~ 
ing completed ‘in the first seven ~ 
months of this year (1946) was — 
non-residential, and the 30-year — 
historic average is 69 per cent. So — 
you can see that it took the re-~ 
strictions in order for housing to ~ 
go forward at all.” 

Wyatt’s program must ‘be 
judged on the basis of its two 
year projection and against the — 
background of its legislative in- 
adequacies. When he resigned, he © 
could point to somewhere between 
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900,000 and 1,000,000 starts and 
almost half that many ~comple- 
tions. These include some pre- 
Wyatt starts and a great many 
conversions. and temporaries. 
There has been much criticism 
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trades workers are middle-aged: 
and elderly men. ‘They worked | 


: hard during the war and are let- 
iting up like the rest of us.) As for 
mental housing, it must be con- 
sidered a resounding flop. 
'WeE’vVE heard from the Administra- 
tor and his opponent. Now let’s 
hear from some others. : 
Alexander Jarvis has been build- 
ing houses in Manchester, Con- 
necticut, for 30 years. I talked to 
him one day when he was out su- 
pervising his construction gangs 


on a 50-house development. Jarvis - 


likes a fair profit, but he has 
enough of a heart to see costs 
from a buyer’s point of view. He 
looked down the road and nodded 
toward a neat, white frame house. 
“See that one,” he said. “That’s 
just finished and a veteran moved 
into it yesterday. What do you 
think it’s worth?” 


I said that before the war L, 


could have bought it for $5,000, 
and that I thought it was worth 
about that. 

Jarvis grinned at me. “Fair 
enough,” he said. “I charged that 
boy $8,500 for it. I’m probably 
going to have to charge more for 
some of these others, and so help 
me, I’m no chiseler. I’m putting 
up good houses—the best I can— 
because I’ve been around here a 
long time and I’ve got a reputa- 
tion. I’m paying about twice what 
I ought to for every stick and 
stone I use. If you can figure out 
any way I can sell the houses 
cheaper, I'll: listen to you.” 


ost “building on 


changing building codes and zo 
ing laws, so I can help the loc 
officials on that. But no> 
what you do, you can’t be: 1€ 
cost problem under the presen’ 
set-up. The black market is fierce, 
and the only answer I know, u 


pletely, is to toughen up the 1 
and really enforce them.” EY 
The next day I went to see 
James Walker, the veteran wh 
had just moved into Jarvis’ house 
He and his wife, Shirley, showed 
me around. They had a spacious — 
living room with a wood-burning 


fireplace, two bedrooms, a hand- | 
some kitchen, and bathroom. The 
second floor, unfinished, was large 
enough for two more rooms. ~ ~ r: 

Mrs. Walker said, “My husband _ 
was in the infantry and was dis- 
charged last January. It was 
pretty hard after that. I don’t — 
know what we’d have done except 
for some friends who were good ~ 
enough to give us an attic room. 
We were in it, with our daughter, 
for six months. Finally we heard 
about some building here in Man- 
chester. All we saw of this house 
was the foundation, but we 
bought it on the spot.” 


Eee 


‘They had put $500 down and — 
__. were paying $53 a month. 


George Rothstein, another vet- 
eran, recently bought a house on 
Long Island for $10,000. “It’s a 
good house,” he says, “but I cer- 


‘tainly wouldn’t be paying that 


much for it if I didn’t have to. It 


looks to meas if it’s worth about 


$6,000. Anyway, my wife’s having 
a baby and we couldn’t stay where 
we were. That was a one-room 
basement apartment. We were 
there a year. I’ll be paying $75 a 


month here. I rustled up $2,000 


for a down payment so I wouldn’t 
have to pay on it forever. All I 
can say is I’m darn glad I could 
do it. I know plenty of guys who 
couldn’t even think of it.” 


Where Do We:'Go From 
Here? 


WE HAVE said that our real ‘job 
is to make every possible cut in 
the four major costs of housing. 
Our discussion of these costs has 
shown how complicated they are. 

We have said that the building 
industry by itself is so unco- 
ordinated that it cannot be ex- 
pected to achieve any important 
cost-cutting in the near future. 

We have seen that the job can- 
not be done by public housing 
alone because in a free enterprise 
economy the government: simply 
cannot get away with that kind of 
competition. 

There is still room for hope. A 
great many good and energetic 
people are concerned about hous- 
ing and have gone so far as to 
blueprint ways and means to cut 
costs and to get it. They have 
drawn their blueprint in terms of 
the industry-government co-oper- 
ation. Their plan is embodied in 
the now dormant, but not dead, 


Wagegner-Ellender-Taft Bill. 


is an outgrowth of hearings whic 
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This is not a perfect housing 
bill. But it is basically sound. T 


began in June, 1944, before a Sen: 
ate committee on post-war eco- 
nomic policy and planning. _ 
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The bill was written by legis- 
lators who understand that we 
have an absolute shortage of 
3,000,000 homes, that we- have ~ 
from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 homes 
which must be replaced, and that 
between one half and one third 
of our families cannot afford to 
pay what the building industry © 
charges for the kind of homes 
they need. : 

The bill aims to provide homes — 
for those who can pay from $30 ~ 
to $50 a month either for carry- 
ing charges or rent. } 

It amends the National Hous- 
ing Act so as to extend amortiza- © 
tion to 32 years and to reduce the 
interest rate on 95 per cent loans 
to 4.5 per cent or less. 

It further amends this act by 
raising the insurable loan for 
rental housing from 80 per cent 
to 95 per cent, by increasing the 
length of the loan from 30 to 40 
years, and by reducing the in- 
terest rate from 4.5 per cent to 
3.5 per cent. 

‘The bill provides for easier 
methods of acquiring large land 
parcels through a combination of 
federal and local aid. This is for 
redevelopment mostly with pri- 
vately financed housing. It also 
provides aid for privately fi- 
nanced housing in farm areas. 

Recognizing that private enter- 
prise cannot build for families in 
the lowest income brackets, the 
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calls for 500,000 units of lo- 
ly administered public low-rent 
ousing to be built over a period 
f four years. 
‘The Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill 
.as been called a public housing 
»ill, but it is not. It is, quite ex- 
slicitly, a bill to stimulate private 
‘nterprise building. It aims at a 
ustained production of about 
.,500,000 dwellings a year for ten 
ears. Less than three per cent of 
his total would be public housing. 
Can we afford it? Most of the 
ill entails loans on FHA insur- 
nce. The only real costs to the 
‘overnment are annual subsidies 
nm public housing projects and 
sharges for land assembly and 
edevelopment. The maximum 
sost per year, over a five year 
deriod, -would be $143,000,000, 
hich is actually less than one 
Jer cent of the minimum annual 
“ederal budget, not counting na- 
tional defense. 
There is no conceivable way in 
hich this bill could compete 
ith private enterprise. Its public 
ousing provisions apply to a 
arket that private enterprise 
cannot even pretend to serve. 
The bill has had conspicuous 
bi-partisan support in Congress, 
almost unanimous support in the 
press and the approval of scores 
sof church, labor, -educational, vet- 
eran, and civic-minded 
fhousing organizations. rat 


‘I Am making a special A 
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plea for the bill be- 
-eause I think it repre- 
‘sents our first sincere attempt as 
a nation to see the housing prob- 
lem in the perspective it de- 
‘mands, and because it is tragic 
for us to come so close to hous- 
ing progress without getting it. 

Although there is nothing in- 
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scrutable about the bill or the 
situation, there are those who will 
fail to understand it or who will 
refuse to. They might profitably 
listen to Mr. Walter Aiken, a 
builder in Atlanta, Georgia, who 
has reduced it to simple terms. 

He said: “I’ve had little or no 
time to argue with public housers 
or other governmental housing 
people ... As far as [they] are 
concerned, they have their job 
and I have mine. In fact, some of 
my best customers were ‘gradu- 
ates’ from public housing proj- 
ects. They had gotten used to- 
clean, decent living quarters, and 
when their incomes made them 
ineligible for public housing, they 
moved into my market.” 

That is about as good a state- 
ment of sensible housing rela- 
tions between our government 
and private industry as anyone 
has ever made. When the rest of 
us see it as clearly as Mr. Aiken 
does, that great gap between 
costs and ability to pay will be- 
gin to close, and our ill-housed 
one third will move into the 
homes they need. 


OPINION poll after poll has shown 
that the American people consider 
the abominable conditions in 
which millions are living almost 
two years after V-J Day the 
Number One: domestic 
problem. One wonders 
whether they are aware 
that the most promis- 
ing single measure yet 
proposed now lies dor- 
mant in Congress, and that un- 
less they raise their voices and 
make their will felt it will prob- 
ably continue to slumber as_ 
peacefully as though they did 
not give a hoot how one third of 
their countrymen fared. 


: ‘ 

_ Being a chronic worrier, I have 
een lying awake nights wonder- 
what we are going to call our 
publication the year after 
99. I don’t think this problem 
Is for an emergency session of 
e board of directors, as I hope 
o have worked out a satisfactory 
solution by myself before the 
year 2000 rolls’ around, but I’d 
_ like your slant on this. 

—Edward A. Harris 


=a [Note: Mr. Harris’ vexing ques- 
tion has’ plagued ’47’s founders. 


_ The notion of readers yet unborn 


_ asking for “Double-oh,” “Zero- 
Zero” or “Naughty-Naught” 


makes them shudder. And there 
is always the ghastly possibility 
of someone confusing numerals 
with letters and asking for a copy 
of “00 as in coo.” Painfully aware 
of this poser, ’47 welcomes read- 
ers’ suggestions as to its solution. 
Don't delay. The urgency of the 
matter is suggested by the fact 
that our deadline is less than 54 
years off.] 
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“WITHOUT EMBARGO 
Senores: - 
It makes ‘many weeks I re- 
ceived from your hands the-no- 
tices that the so recently born 
periodical, *47, will greet with 
much taste the articles calling 
themselves “shorts” from the pro 
prietors-contributors, between the 
which it permits itself to count 
me. I feel it much that before 
this hour I do not contest your 
communications, because it makes 
two months I sallied forth from — 
the States United to this country 
most beautiful. ; 4 

For me there would be-many — 
satisfactions assisting to you in — 
that affair, but it owes itself to — 
explain that day for day arrives 
to be more difficult the writing by 
me the tongue English, the which 
doesn’t speak itself very broad- 
ly between the Costa Rican popu- 
lation. But, without embargo, I — 
will make the efforts with all 
powers. 

There is to know, in the first 
time, that Costa Rica not of the — 
Caribbean is, nor even an island — 
neither. I have that to clarify for 
that many friends wrote with low 
concern to proffer felicitations *— 
because surviving we remain the — 
earthshaking recently in Santo 
Domingo, the great billow of the 
beach on Cuba, and the tornado _ 
wounding the coast most norther- _ 


By venture, it finds itself in- 
teresting for you that this so f 
small but amiable landscape finds © 
herself January in the season of 
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ummer. Terminating the rain in 


her time until March or April, 
ot even the very little water 
salled cat’s fur. 

To the citizen or citizenness 
from other landscapes, this of the 
Ficos gives many matters strange 
mand unaccustomed, like the lan- 
Suage very difficult, but to Amer- 
ieans (m) and Americans (f) I 
lowe myself to clarify that exist 
ere many things in the time 
nning of much familiarity. Al- 
though water hot in the basin for 
ands and mattresses of springs 
pof the beds are not here finding 

hemselves in abundance, the 
ourists from the Colossus Of The 
orth will recognize certain habi- 
udes. Thus, the tax of the gov- 
ernment against the proprietors 
of business, coffee plantations, 
and cattle ranches, is meeting it- 


‘these rich ones by the policy 
‘“closed pockets,” in the which no 
whatsoever taxes’ are paying 
‘themselves to the government. 
Please yourselves to accept, 
Senores, my apologies most low 
for the lacking to answer hither- 
to to your letters and receive my 
sentiments elevated for the con- 
tinuing with success of your af- 
fairs of the periodical, making 
reference most direct to the 


“shorts,” a word which uses itself 
in Costa Rica wishing to say 
uniquely underpants. 
Your servant humble 
—Oliver H. P. Garrett 


December it is not arriving an-- 


self with the refusal universal of 
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WHODUNIT. es 
The solution to the following 


is on page 129. It should take you 


a good deal less time than wait- 
ing to make a phone call in a. 
railroad station ever did: ~ 

A man who had left his wallet 
in a telephone booth in a crowded. 
railroad station noticed his loss 
a few minutes later and reported 
it to a policeman. Both went back 
to the booths immediately. There 
were four booths with a queue of 
people waiting in front of each. 
The policeman told the waiting 
pecple what had happened. They 
in turn asked the loser of the 
wallet in what booth he had lost 
it. The man was so confused, how- ~ 
ever, that he could not recall 


which of the four booths he had 
been in. But several of the wait- 
ing people were suddenly able to 
give an exact description of the 
culprit. They were so certain 
about it that the police were able 
to seize the thief in the station 
waiting room. : 
What did the waiting people 
recall that enabled them to de- 
scribe the thief? 
—Gerard ‘Mosler 


WAVEL INTELLIGENCE 

T liked teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, and I enjoyed my 
classes which were filled with 
young men and women of half a 
dozen nationalities. One of the 
most interesting of these groups 
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“Now you play the papa and Pil yell at you.” 


was the Americans of Japanese 
ancestry. What first struck me 
about them was a certain direct- 
ness which permitted the use of 
words from which the haole, as 
white men are called, sometimes 
shrank. For example, there were 
the nurses who, assigned infor- 


mal essays, wrote on such sub- 
jects as My Patient Who Could 
Not Learn to Use the Bedpan. 
Such breaches of decorum were 
even more frequent with those 
who had come as exchange stu- 
dents from Japan itself. I well re- 
membér the day that Mr. Kazuo 
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atanabe, assigned a five-minute 
ik, announced as his subject, 
-e Navel. I thought I had mis- 
derstood, and said, “Spell it, 
=ase. : 
*N-a-v-e-l,” he enunciated clear- 
and launched into his speech. 
nmore accurate title would have 
en How to Read Character 
om the Shape of the Navel, for 
‘was into this intimate aspect of 
- subject that Watanabe car- 
2d us. He had read about it ina 
upanese magazine and was ob- 
ously delighted with the infor- 
ation the article had laid bare. 

“The navel is the best indica- 

»r of character,” he announced. 
e fully developed. personality 
presses itself in a navel that is 
Sep and-smooth and round.” 
A loud laugh went up from the 
ass. I wanted to stop Watanabe 
fithout hurting his feelings, but 
hated to seem a squeamish pro- 
tossor, arid, frankly, his enthusi- 
ksm for the subject had aroused 
1y own curiosity. 

“Beware the man whose navel 
s; long and thin and narrow, 
I5lded over like the eye of a po- 
lato!” he exclaimed dramatically. 
The class roared. Watanabe, 
himself a tall, thin creature, 
owed his buck teeth in a smile 

gratification, and warmed to 
his subject. Before he had. fin- 
tshed, he had all but thrown open 
is shirt for the purposes of dem- 
‘nstration and had everyone 
oroughly self-conscious. 

After class, I drew him aside 
ind explained that the informa- 
‘jon was interesting, but actually 

»f only limited practical value in 
, country lacking the institution 
of the public bath. I suggested 
‘hat he draw future topics ex- 
:lusively from American maga- 
rines. —Blake Clark 
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CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY 
"AT 
Sirs: 

I was much interested by Wal- 
lace Stegner’s piece on co-opera- 
tive home building in your April - 
issue. To the projects he discussed 
add the one started a few months 
ago in Ramapo Township, Rock- 
land County, only 32 miles from 
the center of New York City. It | 
will occupy more than 100 acres 
of rolling farm land, with each 
home on a lot of from one to four 
acres at an average cost of $7,000 
per member. The land is being 
bought and developed co-opera- 
tively (including a central water 
system and roadways designed 
by the co-op itself), but each 
member will get clear title to his 
own site and will build his house 
on his own. 

Skyview Acres, as it’s called, 
may not be as elaborate as the 
Ladera, California, project de- 
scribed by Mr. Stegner, but it 
represents a similar step in the 
direction of throwing off a hous- 
ing tradition that has proved 
“utterly incompetent” and put- 
ting in its place “some of the 
spirit that used to animate barn 
raisings when democracy was 
younger and simpler than it has 
become in our time.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Peter Aymar 


SOLUTION TO WHODUNIT 

The thief had gone into the 
booth in order to make 2 call. 
When he saw the wallet he took 
it and left the booth immediately 
without making his call. This at- 
tracted the attention of the wait- 
ing people, who naturally gave a 
great deal of attention to the 
amount of time each person spent 
in the booth. 


TWO YEARS 


By S. J. Perelman 


ONE chilly evening last fall, over 
a bowl of vaporized Bourbon we 
were inhaling to ward off a cold, 
Walter O’Keefe, who played the 
dynamic industrialist in a musical 
called Sweet Bye and Bye, and I, 
_who played the harassed libret- 
tist, began trading reminiscences 
of our experiences as war bond 
salesmen for the United States 
Treasury. Somewhat reluctantly 
—I had to drop a hat three times 
before I could get him to tell it— 
O’Keefe related the story of his 
arrival in a Midwestern metrop- 
olis to address what he supposed 
to be a medical convention. 

The moment he set foot in the 
hotel lobby he realized that the 
Treasury Department had _ in- 
dulged in some loose thinking. It 
was, more exactly, a conclave of 
chiropodists; the lobby was dec- 
orated with a series of gigantic 
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plaster feet, adorned with sum 
realistic bunions and callouses 
done in luminous paint, each 
radiating convulsive little lines of 
pain. O’Keefe was promptly taken 
in hand by the chairman, a small, 
peppery character who hustled 
him into a banquet hall full of 
delegates noisily Sipping con- 
sommé and ridiculing their pa- 
tients’ feet. , 

O’Keefe had hardly tucked his” 
napkin into his collar when a fan-- 
fare rang through the hall and 
the chiropodists leaped to atten- 
tion. A spotlight roved across the 
heads of the multitude and 
picked up, on a wall bracket, Old 
Glory rippling in the breeze of an 
electric fan. After a properly pa- 
triotic salute, O’Keefe and the 
chiropodists again attacked their 
meal, an interval largely given 
over *to a long, unhappy account 
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the chairman of his troubles 
rganizing the luncheon. Just 
the ladyfingers and bombe 
é were arriving a second fan- 
brought everyone up again. 
he spotlight settled on the 
‘nging doors to the kitchen, 
re stood a chef in a tall hat 
_apron. He bowed, flourished 
his staff inside, and a huge 
sculptured out of ice rolled 
view on a tea wagon. Amid 
inderous applause, it made a 
majestic circuit of the tables. 
it drew abreast the speaker’s 
ole, the already irascible chair- 
.n turned a rich mulberry. 
‘God damn it,” he snarled into 
eefe’s ear, ‘“they’ve gone and 
pped the metatarsal arch!” 


LIKE the anecdote, especially 
sause it. illustrates so well 
sry true artist’s restless per- 


« _, they’ve gone and dropped the metatarsal arch!” he snarled. 
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fectionism. Nowhere is that quest 
more unrelenting than in the 
musical comedy theater. To pre- 
pare a soufflé of book, score, 
dance, scenery, and costumes is a 
feat far greater than might ap- 
pear to the patron yawning in his 
orchestra chair. A few highlights 
in the unhappy saga of the above- 
mentioned Sweet Bye and Bye, 
which foundered in Philadelphia 
about mid-November, may serve 
to embroider this text. 

In the mighty vortex that fol- 
lowed the producer’s cry, “Stern 
all for your lives!” (a scene com- 
pared by some historians to the 
final chapter of Moby Dick), 
there disappeared $200,000, two 
years of work, eight carloads of 
superb scenery, and as stout a 
crew of actors as ever missed a 
cue. I, Ishmael, alone contrived 
to cling to a spar and escape the 
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whirlpool; yet often, in the mel- 
ancholy hour which precedes the 
dawn, I still hear the sickening 
clang of the box-office window, 
shut forever, and the anguished 
cry of the composer as bank- 
ruptcy closed over his head. 

They came from the four cor- 
ners of the earth to play in Sweet 
Bye and Bye—lean, dyspeptic 
actors from the Southern stock 
companies, desiring no more than 
a bit of fat back, a hunk of corn 
pone, and $900 a week; sonorous 


baritones out of the roadhouses © 


of New Jersey, their ear canals 
deafened by the sound of their 
own bawling; muscular social di- 
rectors off the borscht circuit, 
flatulent with overindulgence in 
the plays of Clifford Odets, 
steeped in the mannerisms if not 
the talent of Elia Kazan. 

From the Barbizons, the Aller- 
tons, and the brownstones of Cen- 
tral Park West they came, the 
sopranos and the contraltos and 
the mezzos, with voices like the 
thrush and equal dramatic abil- 
ity. When noses were finally 
counted, there were 48 in the cast, 
exclusive of the 26 musicians, the 
dd Stagehands, the dozen arrang- 
ers, linkboys, postilions and out- 
riders, and the hierarchical pro- 
duction staff. 

Welded into an entity by.a con- 
genital aversion to rising before 
eleven o’clock in the morning, 
they worshiped at many altars, 
held varying political creeds, but 
on one point they were unani- 
mous — the incompetence of the 
authors. Though all else failed 
them, this was their rod and staff. 
You could wake any of them from 
deepest sleep (and their sleep 
was deepest at rehearsal), and 
back would come their unfalter- 
ing answer, “I could write a 
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better show with my hands ti 
behind my back.” es) 


Nat KARSON was a _ showm: 
bred and born, but with 1 
amount of detail he had tak 
upon his capable shoulders—pr 
ducing, designing the costume 
staging, lighting—it was inevit 
ble that heswas not always avai 
able. He spent most of his tim 
in the company of a little ma 
whose official status was that 6 
“procurer of materials.” In reph 
to our question, Karson explainei 
that this worthy was . seeking 
strange, wonderful fabrics for 
stage clothes. 

The pair usually could be seen 
in some dim corner, whispering 
like schoolgirls and igniting a@ 
length of plastic string to test its 
resistance to fire. Who Karson’s 
mysterious compadre was II 
never know, unless the insuran 
companies are now actively 
show business. They might just 
as well be, considering what hap 
pened September 9 et a 


WE CAME to the first day of re 
hearsal with high hearts—Ogden 
Nash, who had done the lyrics, 
Vernon Duke, who had confected 
the tunes, and Al Hirschfeld, the 
caricaturist’ of the New York 
Times, with whom I had writte ; 
the book. We presented eachother 
with five-cent cigars, indulged in 
horseplay like high-spirited ship 
ping clerks,.and generally gave 
free rein to our exultation. Obvi= 
ously, the rest was a cinch; four 
weeks of rehearsal, a couple of 
profitable weeks on the road, and 
back to Broadway for a snug two- 
year run, 

We made a few rough calcula: 
tions on the back of an envelope; 
even by the most pessimistic eval- 


ation, the movie rights couldn’t 
ring less than $3,000. Then, of 
course, there were the foreign 
rights, radio, television, royalties 
on the published play, sheet mu- 
sic, records. ... : 

“Why, we’re rich men,” Nash 
breathed, his glasses misting over 
~with emotion. We looked at him 
in admiration. How like a poet to 
have summed up, in a single 
sharp phrase, the essence of the 
situation! To express my appreci- 
ation of his. valuable qualities, I 
proposed a novel plan. Let this 
day henceforward be known as 
Nash Day, to be given over to 
public feasting, morris dancing, 
and winebibbing. In years to 
come, when our show would be 
firmly entrenched as an American 
classic with a run twice that of 
Oklahoma, old men would remem- 
ber that on September 9 Sweet 
Bye and Bye had begun its first 
“week of rehearsal. 


By THE time Sweet Bye and Bye 
ended its first week of rehearsal, 
however, we had stopped ex- 
changing cigars and were com- 
mencing to exchange worried 
glances. A number of curious 
little things had occurred, none 
of them serious enough to cause 
alarm, but sufficient to make 
‘everybody a little thoughtful. 
For one thing, the leading man 
turned out to have a certain 
amount of difficulty with some of 
the songs which the composer 
considered his ‘best efforts. The 
actor was extremely dubious 
whether he could project this 
type of music properly. His dark 
assertion that they could only be 
sung by a jackdaw was, of course, 
pure malevolence induced by over- 
work. The man pleaded acute 
laryngitis for a couple of days 
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and then threw in the towel. 
Duke, the composer, behaved — 
with admirable calm as he re- 
moved from the score what he be- 
lieved to be his three best songs; 
had somebody suddenly plunged 
a bread knife into his vitals, he 
could not have displayed less 
concern. 

Almost simultaneously, the di- 
rector became a problem. Kurt 
Conway gave me the impression 
of being an extremely serious, © 
high-minded chap, who consid- 
ered anything written since | 
Ibsen’s Rosmersholm and Haupt- 
mann’s The Weavers as frivolous. 
His association with a noisy, 
raffish entertainment full of 
putty-nosed comedians goosing 
showgirls embarrassed him visi- 
bly. The day when our soubrette’s 
shoulder strap broke, and her 
bosom cascaded out like casabas 
rolling out of a crate, was Kurt’s 
Calvary—or so it seemed to me. 

He went white and I half ex- 
pected him to be supported out 
by the stage manager. But it later 
appeared that his emotion was 
professional rather than moral. 
He maintained a dignified silence 
the rest of the day. Then, two 
days later, apropos of nothing, he 
remarked bitterly, “She did it on 
purpose.” ; 


Ir WoULD require another James 
Joyce, laboring the same length 
of time it took to write Ulysses, 
to describe the events of the next 
few weeks. There was no more 
than the usual amount of jeal- 
ousy and hatred among the per- 
sonnel, which is to say that the 
intrigue was reminiscent of the 
Russian ballet. Throughout it all 
moved Karson, our producer, 
ever imperturbable, toujours gait. 

There were times, indeed, when 
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down a Welsbach mantle.” 


and as Pde a cap- 
ever “piloted a Seed 


tryout. At one side of 
ened auditorium, Karson 


t’s a ballet,” he explained, 
here the dancers act like a lot 
dames running out of a notch 
joint when some drunk: knocks 
At 
ear stage, Conway and the act- 
ors were involved in a heated dis- 
ussion. A player was supposed 
© bite into one of those flavor- 
Some Jewish rolls known as ba- 


Pog. gels. The actor objected, however, 
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that in the stress of performance, 
in working with a stale bagel, he 
; might break a tooth. Instantly, 
_all work was abandoned for three 
quarters of an hour; the prop 


man was summoned, and after 
long bickering, he was instructed 


to make a segment of the bagel 


removable. 

Added to all this, of course, 
was the customary medley of 
rehearsal noises — the singing 
chorus in full cry, the stage man- 
ager scolding his assistants, the 
authors squabbling with the 
composer, and offstage, in her 
dressing room, the leading lady 
screaming the building down in 
a fit of pique. 


papers—or, 


a descent into ‘the abyss. 


‘statement. They hung us in the 


if you~ pret e 
remnant of incllow-chechod eta rs 
bivouacked around Walgreen’s in 
Times Square. It was a cataclysm, a 


To say that the critics slaugh- 
tered us would be prime under- 


pillory, decimated us, hunted us 
through the streets. The general 
tenor of the notices ran, “There 
may have been worse shows than 
this in the history of the theater, 
but I personally can’t recall 5 
them.” Not content with their — 
original onslaught, the reviewers 
returned on Sunday to belabor 
the corpse. Without exception, — 
they suggested that the authors — 
embrace some other profession. — 
One even sympathized with my — 
wife, declaring that a marriage — 
contract which chained a woman 
to an imbecile should be nullified. 
And so, as the setting sun sinks 
over Cain’s Warehouse we regret- — 
fully take leave of the dark con — 
tinent known as Times Square, : 
where every prospect pleases and ~ 
only managers are vile. It was a _ 
charming experience, a gay inter- — 
lude between sleep and waking. 
To anybody who wants to write — 
a musical comedy, I give my — 
blessing and a word of advice. 
Just obtain for a few cents a 40- 
quart milk can, fill it partially 
with water, and suspend yourself 
in it upside down. It’s called the 
Chinese Water Torture, and Harry © 
Houdini used it for Vearse= fiss 
cheap, it’s effective, and it beats 
writing plays all hollow. If you 
must get ulcers, why waste your — 
whole life at it? fe 
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Chosen enemy 


By Yvonne Coo perman 


; "AS Louis Pasteur who said 
at. ‘Gn medical science chance 


: nd.” It is another French scien- 
_- tist, René Jules Dubos, whose 
_lucky chances and well prepared 
nie mind have pioneered research in 
- antibiotics—the “miracle drugs” 

_ of newspaper headlines. The story 
_ of Dubos involves: the entire 
; - development of antibiosis — the 
science of halting the action of 
the microbes of disease by using 

_ other microbes to destroy them. 


THE young Frenchman’s decision 
to come to the United States in 
1924 was prompted by little more 
than “restlessness.” His only as- 
sets were a diploma from the Ag- 
ricultural College of Paris, a gift 
for persuasive speech, and a mind 
that had already impressed older 
scientists. A shipmate, Dr. Sel- 
man. Waksman (who later dis- 
covered streptomycin) suggested 
that he continue his scientific 
studies at Rutgers-University. To 
. finance the advanced schooling he 
worked as a research assistant at 
the New Jersey Experimental 
Station for Agriculture. By 1927 
he had obtained a doctorate in 
soil science and bacteriology. 
Shortly thereafter, however, he 
talked himself into a real oppor- 
tunity. During an International 


Congress on Agriculture, _ Dr. 
Avery, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, mentioned a problem that 
had been hindering his work. Dr, 
Dubos offered the theory of anti- 

biotic action as a possible solu- 

tion. This got him a fellowship at 
the Rockefeller Institute. The par- 

ticular problem was solved, and 

the work on “antibiotics” had be- — 
gun in earnest. 


THE theory behind antibiotic ac- 
tion is not new. It is well known 
that countless species of microbes ~ 
can modify organic matter and — 
eventually break it down. A few — 
curious scientists near the end of 
the 19th century began to wonder 
about the fate of the millions of ~ 
virulent microbes that were being 
buried with their human victims. — 
They found that these agents of — 
disease didn’t live long under- 
ground, but soon fell prey to 
other microbes. It was plainly a 
case of “dog eat dog” down to 
the most minute forms of life. 
Pasteur had pointed out as far 
back as 1877 that the anthrax 
bacillus which he injected into 
animals often failed to produce 
the desired disease if the solution 
was contaminated with “common 
bacteria.” He even suggested that 4 
this could “perhaps justify great 
hopes from a therapeutic point on 
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ew.” Other scientists have since 
served that there are species of 
ieteria which are antagonistic to 
ch other. But no attempt was 
ade to forge this information 
to a weapon against disease un- 
1 Dr. Dubos began his system- 
ic search. 

The problem Dr. Avery had pre- 
nted at their first meeting in- 
lved the pneumococcus, the 
ganism which causes pneu- 
onia. Dr. Avery had already 
iscovered that disease-causing 
neumococci are surrounded by a 
archlike capsule, whereas those 
ot causing disease are not so 
»rotected. Dr. Avery had been try- 
ag to destroy this outer shell of 
e virulent microbe, but all the 
ntiseptics available at that time 
jiestroyed the entire organism 
nd proved nothing. 

| Dr. Dubos had suggested that 
nother species of microbe could 
found, probably in the soil, 
hich would destroy the capsule 
ithout destroying the microbe 
elf. This proved to be the case. 
r. Dubos isolated a new bacte- 
jal species that could decompose 
the capsule (and only the cap- 
Isule) of the pneumococcus. This 
roved beyond doubt that only 
she pneumococcus when protected 
oy its capsule is dangerous, and 
chat controlled antibiotic action 
nad practical value. Dr. Dubos 
often calls himself “lucky,” al- 
chough he agrees with Pasteur 
bout the well prepared mind. 


DugBos’ discovery of tyrothricin, 


the main cause of his fame, came 
as the result of his microbe-hunt- 
ing. In one experiment, he fed 
three major types of disease-caus- 
ing bacteria (pneumococci, strep- 
tococci, and staphylococci) into a 


a powerful antiseptic drug and - 
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soil mixture for about three 


months. He hoped the steady diet 

would develop a microbe with a 

taste for the harmful bacteria. At 

the end of this time, he placed a 

particle of the soil mixture under 

the microscope. He could actually 

see the three victims being van- . 
quished by another species of 

microbe. This was found to be a 
common soil bacillus (later found 

also in sewage and cheese) yield- 

ing an antiseptic substance that 

Dr. Dubos named tyrothricin. To 

the three original victims were 

later added the bacteria which 

cause diphtheria, meningitis, and 

gonorrhea. 

Unfortunately, the drug was 
found to have a poisonous effect 
on red blood cells and sperm cells. 
But since it did not damage any 
other type of body cells it has 
been used with remarkable suc- 
cess on leg ulcers, infected 
wounds, abscesses, and a variety 
of other infections including those 
encountered in war medicine and 
surgery. 


SINcE the discovery of tyrothricin 
the world has been treated to the 
spectacular development of peni- 
cillin, the magical mold originally 
observed by Dr. Fleming, and the 
discovery of streptomycin and 
grisein by Dr. Waksman. Now 
there are thousands of workers 
engaged in a race to recover 
antibiotics from bacilli and molds 
in soil or other breeding places. 
It would seem reasonable’to ex- 
pect that all this activity would 
find in Dr. Dubos its champion. 
But this would overlook the wide 
practical streak in his make-up. 
Although he is certain that 
more and better antiseptic prod- 
ucts from natural sources are 
available, Dr. Dubos deplores 
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many of the laboratory methods 
now being used in the search. He 
feels that because of the cost and 


- time involved in animal experi- 


mentation many workers.are rely- 
ing too heavily on test tube short 
cuts. The relationship of a para- 
site and its antagonist is so deli- 


eately balanced, he says, that an- 


oversimplified approach will in 
the long run defeat its purpose. 


*- He does not believe that find- 


ing a suitable antiseptic sub- 
stance is an end in itself. Bacilli 
react to disease very much as we 
do. Just as a vaccination or inocu- 
lation sets up in our bodies a 
protecting reaction against a cer- 
tain infection, so microorganisms 
strive to adjust to anything 
threatening their well-being, and 
may in time become immune to it. 

Dr. Dubos was one of the first 


_to sound a warning against too 


widespread a use of the sulfa and 
other antiseptic drugs, especially 
for prophylaxis, lest some dis- 
ease-causing organisms eventu- 
ally become resistant to these 
drugs. This theory became a sad 
reality when weak dosage against 
gonorrhea or some trivial ailment 
made the human body a medium 
in which the disease-causing mi- 
crobes could alter their chemical 
make-up and evade the same drug 
in a later, more crucial test. 
This happened not long after 
Dr. Dubos’ warning. A virulent 
streptococcal infection raged 
through a service camp in which 
the personnel had been routinely 
dosed jwith sulfanamides as a 
prophylaxis against gonorrhea, a 
precautionary measure observed 
in every branch of the armed 
forces. However, it soon became 
apparent that the sulfa drugs, or- 
dinarily highly effective against 
the streptococcus, were useless in 
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checking, the epidemic, since the 
latter parasite had already had a 
chance to strengthen itself in ¢ 
sulfanamide environment. Mass 
tragedy was averted only because 
penicillin was able to overcome 
the epidemic. But it has now been 


other chemotherapeutic agen 
an by the same token initiate a 
Similar drugfastness, so 
newer drugs must be on hand. 


At 45, Dubos is full of inex 
haustible energy and enthusiasm © 
for his work. Of all the research 
problems he has mapped for the © 
future, the most important to him — 


~is the study of tuberculosis. It. 


has been said that his interest. 
in the disease began with the _ 
tragedy of watching his wife suc- © 
cumb to it, and that he had hoped — 
to find in some phase of antibiotic — 
action a means of saving her life. — 
Actually, he felt the challenge of — 
T.B. long before his wife’s illness. — 

The first step was to speed up _ 
the growth of the tubercle bacilli, 
in the laboratory. Dr. Dubos has 
obtained a good growth of tu-_ 
bercle bacilli in eleven to 15 days, 
(compared to several weeks by 
previous methods), and increased 
vastly the volume and quality of 
the cultures. His new techniques, — 
now widely in use in the war 
against T.B., overcame the fac- _ 
tors which prevented or delayed 
diagnosis of the disease and 
laboratory tests. 

He hopes that it will now prove 
much simpler to go on to the 


- Study of the disease-causing pow- 


er of the tubercle bacilli, to find- ~ 
ing a cure, and most important, ~ 
to establishing immunity. Judg- 
ing from past performances, it 
would not be too Surprising if he 
should realize all his hopes. 
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ot nothing to complain about, I says, 
pen in the mob yowre working for, and 
and I says, listen, if you don’t even 
s high time, and she says,... ge 


“So I says, you g 
the things that hap 
she says, what things, 
know what things, then iv’ 
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Modern, understandable, impassioned, compas- 


sionate: four adjectives for one of America’s 


most interesting painters 


WHEN New York’s 57th Street 
opened its doors on a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of 20 years of 
work by one of America’s most 
discussed modernists, it put its 
final autocratic seal of approval 
on the career of Philip Evergood. 
It was one of the four outstand- 
ing episodes in the personal his- 
tory of the artist. 

The first of these occurred in 
Cambridge, England, in the early 
*20’s. Born in New York, young 
Evergood had been sent abroad 
by his parents to study under the 
direction of his uncle, an engineer. 

One spring morning, young 
Evergood stretched before his 
open window, overlooking the 
leafy campus, and wondered why 
he was not happy. Life at the Uni- 
versity was lively and pleasant, 
his future seemed more secure 
than that of most young men. But 
he was filled with a purposeless, 
empty discontent. 


By John Blomshield 


That morning, instead of join- : 
ing the crew for a workout on the © 
river, he hurried—before the im- ~ 
pulse should cool and he lose his — 
courage—to the somber office of © 
the head of Trinity College. — 
There, stammering with embar- — 
rassment and fright, he declared © 
his intention of renouncing col- = 
lege life and security to embrace 
the hazardous—if romantic—for- 


tunes of an artist’s career. A few | 


weeks later he could have been 
found before his easel at the fa- 
mous Slade School in London. 


THE second episode, which took 
place a: few years later, would do 
credit to a Hollywood scenario. 
The young artist lay dangerously 
ill in a New York hospital. He 
had only recently returned, ex- 
hausted from his work in Europe, 
to his home. Unknown to him, his 
mother had taken one of his still 
lifes, signed his name to it and 


“TURMOIL” is a visual example of the development of Philip Evergood the painter. His technical 
mastery adds to the power of his social statement. The real slum stairway and the girl standing 
on it means less as composition or color, despite brilliance, than as Evergood’s philosophy. He says: 
“It takes a Daumier to make a plutocrat craye to possess a painting which is a searing indict- 
_ time and death are certain to contribute to the artist’s powers of seduction.” 


nent of his class. . 


yuietly sent it to the jury of the 
National Academy. The painting 
was accepted. 

The surprise and excitement of 
Anding his work hung among 
the great names of the art world 
proved a tonic that soon took the 
young painter out of his bed. 


It has always been a deep sor- 
row to the artist that his mother 
did not live to enjoy the success 
of his first one-man show. This 
third event took place 20 years 
ago at the Dudensing Gallery, fa- 
mous for pioneer work in modern 
American painting. 
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Tuk rhetoric of bewildered critics 

still smarting from the bad 
guesses on the work of the earlier 
modernists—and the enthusiasm 
of the intellectuals are now his- 
tory. In the following years hon- 
ors by the score and very sub- 
stantial money prizes came his 
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way. O ntly he recei 
the $1500 La Tausca Award for ~ 
painting. 

After that first feverish year at 
the Slade School of Art, master- 
ing the elements of drawing, 
Evergood returned to New York 
to study painting under George 


SOLOMON AT THE COURT OF SHEBA is from Ever- 
good’s 1929 period, emphasizing color and solidity. 


PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER shows how a p 
feelings are more important than prettiness. 
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PHILIP EVERGOOD'S self Portrait shows a man who was un 


happy as a University student at 
Cambridge, 


who forced his way to mastery of palette, brush, color, form—and then began 
to say something as an artist and as a citizen of the world in which he lives. His techniques 


and his statements of social insight have been equal targets for attacks, criticism, and praise. 


uuks, an artist whose greatness 
as never been fully recognized. 
Paris followed. 

, In the studios and over the 
afé tables of Paris he became 
cquainted with many of the fa- 
ous French artists of the day, 
ut he never fell under their com- 
lete domination. He never be- 
ame a Slave of the transient fads 
lling the modernist galleries of 
aris. 

A trip through Italy brought 
fhim in contact with the rich hu- 
rmanist sources of the Renais- 
‘sance. Tintoretto is a name he re- 
‘veres, and there are traces of the 
Italian influence in the basic ap- 
proach to his work. 

The critics have always written 
of Evergood as a humanist. This 
designation seems a fundamental 
error. For our purposes a human- 
ist is one who loves man in his 
nobility; a humanitarian is one 
who loves him in his degradation. 
And Evergood, in his painting 
and in his life, is always fighting 
on the side of the poor, the op- 
pressed, the unhappy. He is a 
hater of fascism in all its subtle 
forms, of power abused. 

A glance at some of his titles 
would prove this: Mine Disaster; 
Railroad Men’s Wives; Jobs, Not 
Dimes, are a few. 

The mention of Abstractionism 
to Evergood evokes some of that 
terrifying fire usually reserved 
for fascism. Abstractionism, he 
declared in a recent lecture, is a 
form of shorthand with a mes- 
sage for the few, if for anyone. 
It is an incomplete mode of ex- 
pression, and is too often the 
refuge of the incompetent 
painter. 

One might consider the por- 
trait of the artist’s mother here 
reproduced as his rebuke to Ab- 
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stractionism and perhaps his 
most lyrical painting. It has been 
painted with a caressing brush, 
the head gently modeled, the soft 
hair a glowing copper, the whole 
canvas resonant with warmly vi- 
brant color. This work, complete- 
ly lacking in sentimentality, was 
completed over the extensive pe- 
riod of 19 years. 


INTELLECTUAL, but passionately 
humanitarian, describes the man, 
as it does his work. He bellows, 
but with a soft voice. His chubby, 
deceptively youthful face passes 
quickly from a serious frown to a 
smile at a flash of humor. 

He is a charming talker and is 
often sought for the lecture plat- 
form. In private debate he is 
formidable. He begins with a 
winning voice. As the argument 
grows his expression becomes 
more intense, his voice deepens, 
and he seems to expand in size. 
Finally, you are cornered and 
helpless, more by personality and 
physical presence than by any 
persuasive logic. 

Evergood met the pretty danc- 
er, Julia (Juju) Cross, who ap- 
pears in many of his paintings, 
while he was a student in Paris. 
After a romance, pursued during 
several Atlantic crossings, they 
were wed in New York in 1931. 


Oncg, perhaps, Philip Evergood 
was a storm center of modern- 
ism. But when modernism is sin- 
cere and good it becomes fa- 
miliar material in time; people 
will understand good work, no 
matter how long the process of 
learning may be. With Evergood, 
the time has matured; he is 
known and he is liked by thou- 
sands who at first might have 
thought his work strange. 
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Sven Horatio Alger would have 
ad difficulty getting one of his 
eroes from a dirt-floored cabin 
-n Alabama to Carnegie Hall in 
New York. It is even more doubt- 
Sul that he could have pulled it 


Christopher Handy has success- 
ully negotiated this rocky road, 
anaging to create a new music 
orm along the way. 

Handy wrote St. Louis Blues, 
ne of the most popular pieces of 
American music ever written. 

here are over 300 recordings of 
it, and it is played thousands of 
imes each year over the radio. 

o a great degree, it is what the 
est of the world is thinking 
about when it speaks of American 
usic. A recording by a Japanese 


jon Mili’s photograph of W. C, Handy 
“shows a man past 70, partially blind, yet 
still as much a part of the music of today 
as his own St. Louis and Memphis Blues. 
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merican music owes a debt to 73-year-old W. C. Handy, the 


father of his country’s blues 


By J. D. Ratcliff 


orchestra was found in a cave at 
Iwo Jima. Certainly the oddest 
rendition of St. Louis Blues ever 
made was by Scottish pipers at 
Balmoral Castle—at the request 
of the present Duke of Windsor, 
who was then Prince of Wales. 

Handy also wrote Memphis 
Blues, a song which helped create 
the political dynasty of Boss Ed 
Crump, iron-fisted monarch of 
Tennessee democracy. The aspir- 
ing young politician from Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, was running 
for mayor of Memphis in 1909. 
His managers wanted a campaign 
piece and Handy obliged with 
Memphis Blues. Crump belatedly 
paid off the debt due for this 
service when, in 1931, he had a 
small Memphis park renamed 
Handy Park. 

Handy also wrote Beale Street 
Blues, Yellow Dog Blues, Joe 
Turner Blues, and the magnifi- 
cent Aunt Hagar’s Children Blues, 
which is’rarely played today. Be- 
sides a score of blues songs, he 
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has written an equal number 
of spirituals and several military 
marches. He is now at work com- 
pleting the symphony, Blue Des- 
tiny, left unfinished by Alberte 
Chiaffarelli when he died in 1945. 

The argument is frequently 
proposed that no one created the 
blues; that they are folk music 
as old as the Negro race. But 
until Handy came along it never 
occurred to anyone to. formalize 
and record the laments of the 
cotton picker, the road worker’s 
song to his hammer, the chants 
that eased the labors of the 
Mississippi stevedore. Even the 
Encyclopedia Britannica concedes 
that Handy is the father of the 
blues. 

Handy’s life hasn’t been a 
straight-line graph from bottom 
to top. Generous with money and 
casual about business details, he 
had been on the financial rocks 
enough times to send half a dozen 
distrait brokers rushing for open 
windows. He has slept, shirtless 
and penniless, on the hard cobble- 
stones of the St. Louis levee and 
gone on to live in a plush Stan- 
ford White house in Harlem’s 
Striver’s Row. He has _ paved 
streets at Evansville, Indiana, for 
75 cents a day and gone on to an 
expensive car and a chauffeur. 

Now, at 73, such fluctuations in 
personal fortune seem to be be- 
hind him. He has a comfortable 
house in Yonkers, a New York 
suburb. His music yields gener- 
ous royalties. St. Louis Blues 
produces an average of $25,000 a 
year; and one recent recording 
of Memphis Blues brought in 
$5,000. In addition, there are prof- 
its from Handy Brothers Music 
Company which publishes about 
a dozen pieces of popular music 
a year. 
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W. C. Handy, the father of the 
blues, was born at Florence, Ala- 
bama, November 16, 1873. His 
father was pastor of the Negr 
Methodist Church in the little 
town, which is near the Muscle 
Shoals of the Tennessee River. 
As a boy, his life was pretty much 
that of any other colored boy in 
a small southern town. He picked 
berries in the summer and gath- 
ered chestnuts in the fall—to be 
sold from house to house along 
with a crude soap which he made. 
He picked cotton, did odd jobs, j 
and swept out the courthouse. 

Interest in music was born 
when a stranded circus left a 
band leader behind in Florence. 
Hungry and broke, the white 
man took the only job he could 
find — coaching the local Negro 
band which rehearsed in the back 
of a barbershop. A worshipful 
Handy became a kind of unoffi- 
cial mascot of the band—serving 
freely and generously for the 
privilege of occasionally hand- 
ling a brass horn. Eventually he 
saved enough—$1.50—to buy an 
ancient rotary valve cornet. 

His father reacted violently to 
the purchase. A grimly religious 
man, he contended that music 
was the work of the devil, unless 
it happened to be church music. 
He would rather, he said, see his 
son in a hearse than in a band. 

So far as young Handy was 
concerned, this settled the matter. 
He had no intention of following 
his father’s footsteps into the 
pulpit. He hopped a freight train 
to Birmingham. 

He got a job in the Harrison- 
Howard Iron Works and in his 
spare time organized a four-piece 
orchestra. He proposed taking the 
orchestra tothe Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago, originally 


nounced for 1892. Handy and 
e band climbed aboard a north- 
ound freight train. None of the 
ys had ever heard that hoboes 
ere supposed to travel light. 
"hey had suitcases with all of 
eir belongings, as well as in- 
rument cases. 

It took three weeks to reach 
hicago, with way stops to make 
snough money to eat. Disaster 
as waiting for them: The fair 
aad been postponed a year be- 
eause of depres- 
sion. Hunger was 
n the land. There 
were bread lines 
and job riots. Gen- 
eral Coxey was pre- 
Daring his army for 
nis first march on 
Washington. 

Homeless and 
Friendless, Handy’s 
band picked up a 
Few nickels playing 
pn sidewalks and in saloons. But 
it was hopeless and’ he knew it. 
The band broke up and Handy 
hopped a freight for St. Louis. 

Homesick and hungry, Handy 
slept on the levee. Years later, 
when he wrote St. Louis Blues, 
the opening line read: 

I hate to see the evening sun 
go down ...* 

Anyone would hate to see the 
evening sun go down when the 
waiting bed was made of granite 
paving blocks. 

Handy attaches an enormous 
amount of importance to this 
period in St. Louis. Mournful 
chants of Negro freight handlers, 
expressing all the misery in the 
bones of his race, took on new 
meaning. He was learning things 
he could never have learned in 
the parsonage in Florence. 

*Copyright W. C. Handy 1914 
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He moved on to Evansville, In- 
diana—simply because’ there 
were more freights going that 
way. He landed a street-paving 
job and, after a few weeks, a job 
with the local Negro band. 

He played in bands all through 
the South and Midwest. With 
Mahara’s Colored Minstrels, he 
marched in parades, played the 
bull fiddle in the pit, and gave 
a cornet solo on the stage. In 
1905 he struck Memphis, the 
town with which 
he was henceforth 
to be identified. 


In HIS travels, 
Handy had stored 
up a vast musical 
lore. Negroes sang 
about everything: 
trains, steamboats, 


sledge hammers, 
fast women, mean 
bosses, and _  stub- 


born mules. Most of these songs 
were in the basic blues pattern— 
a slow drag, then a _ repeat. 
Handy’s sensitive ear caught 
their pattern, and a retentive 
mind preserved them. 

Memphis, the new Handy home, 
was the hottest town in the South 
—particularly from the Negro’s 
point of view. Beale Street was 
the South’s black Broadway: a 
noisy assortment of saloons, pool- 
rooms, fried fish stands, chitter- 
ling joints, and dance halls. 

Starting as coach for a small 
band, Handy soon had 60 musi- 
cians working for him. At $3 per 
man, he could furnish bands of 
almost any size. The South liked 
music for any and all occasions 
— barbecues, real-estate sales, 
cooking contests, steamboat ex- 
cursions. Bands were hired to 
open new grocery stores even be- 
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fore canned goods were on the 
shelves. Handy supplied the de- 
mand, picking up some odd en- 
gagements in the process. 

One night Handy was playing 
for a dance at Cleveland, Missis- 
sippi, a disheveled little town in 
the heart of the Delta cotton coun- 
try. One of the dance’s sponsors 
asked if he minded if a local band 
had a turn. Handy didn’t. Three 
sorry looking musicians filed in, 
one with a battered mandolin, the 
second with a splintery guitar, 
the third with a patched-up bass 
fiddle. Handy had been playing 
formal dance music. This pick-up 
band broke out with red-hot jazz, 
improvising as it went. When it 
finished there was a shower of 
silver dollars. 

If people wanted that kind of 
music, Handy decided, he was the 
one to give it to them. That night 
the blues were born. 

He was ready to put his new 
ideas to work when Crump’s cam- 
paign managers approached him 
about writing a song to boost 
their candidate. In its orginal 
version, this song had no words 
—except those written for the 
edification of Beale Street. Crump 
was running on a reform ticket, 
promising to close saloons, gam- 
bling houses, and the red-light 
district—such reform being about 
as popular on Beale Street as a 
smallpox epidemic. 

Handy’s original lyrics to the 
song took this into consideration. 
They ran: 

Mister Crump won’t ’low no 
easy riders here, 

Mister Crump wont ’low no 
easy riders here. 


We dont care what Mister 
Crump don’t ’low, 

We gon to barl-house any- 
OOD. 3g” 
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Mister Crump can go catch his- 
self some air!* 

An easy rider—in case the ex- 
pression is new to you — is a 
Negro catch-all phrase which in- 
cludes procurers and _ various 
kinds of loafers and sharpers. 

Loaded in a wagon, a Handy 
band consisting of violin, guitar, 
string bass, clarinet, saxophone, 
trombone, and trumpet jogged 
through Memphis streets, playing 
the piece then called Mr. Crump. 
It was a spectacular hit. Appar- 
ently, Crump took no offense at 
the suggestion that he catch him- 
self some air. The song got votes. 

Despite its local popularity, — 
Memphis Blues made little head- 
way in other parts of the country. 
After it was published in 1912 it 
sold so few copies that Handy let 
his rights go for $100. In the 28 _ 
years that this copyright ran, the — 
song netted its purchasers several 
hundred thousand dollars. How- 
ever, the copyright reverted to 
Handy in 1940. > 

This song set the blues pattern, 
paved the way for the hundreds 
that came from the pen of Handy 
as well as other composers. In 
1913 he followed it with Jogo 
Blues; and in 1914 with Yellow 
Dog Blues and St. Louis Blues. 
He had the form of St. Lowis Blues 
worked out in his head before he 
hired a room on Beale Street in 
which to write it. 

Handy’s lyrics are notable chief- 
ly for the Negro vernacular em- 
ployed. In many cases words and 
phrases are foreign to white peo- 
ple. Thus, monkey man for West 
Indian Negro; hinkty (old-time 
darkey); dicty (uppish); and 
such phrases as “on the hog” 
(broke); Aunt Hagar’s children 
(Negroes) ; and “vamp it” (walk). 

*Copyright W. C. Handy 1912 
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Handy left Memphis in 1917, 
mused briefly in Chicago, then 
oved on to New York, which 
as been his home since. He estab- 
shed his own music publishing 
mouse, which published his own 
sork as well as the work of 
Hthers. Its first song was a smash 
it: 4 Good Man is Hard to Find. 
“or several years money flowed 
m an ever-increasing tide. Then a 
reries of calamities struck. The 
irst blow came in the early 20’s 
when five and ten cent stores 
Nosed sheet music counters, there- 
»y destroying a huge outlet. The 
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ly in his Yonkers home, slightly 
fretful about the fact that he isn’t 
getting around enough to those 
shrines of popular music — the 
night clubs. At the age of 73, 
when most men are concerned 
with problems of burial plots and 
family mausoleums he is plan- 
ning to remedy this. A New 
Year’s vow obligates him to 
spend at least two nights a week 
in the clubs. 

He spends his mornings listen- 
ing to the radio and usually goes 
to his New York office in the 
afternoon. His wife is dead and 


sompany went on the financial 
-ocks. Then Handy lost his eye- 
sight. To clear up the wreckage 
me had to sell his New York home, 
as well as two houses he owned in 
Memphis. 

Then he started writing his 
way back to solvency. A series of 
nits such as Sundown Blues, 
friendless Blues, and Wall Street 
Blues helped. Radio and the royal- 
ties that went with it came along 
to complete the job of financial 
resuscitation. 

It was during this period that 
Handy enjoyed one of his great- 
est triumphs. As a rule, Carnegie 
Hall is reserved for Toscaninis 
and Menuhins. One night in 1928 
the blind Negro conductor was 
led to the podium. Under Handy’s 
baton a 30-piece orchestra and 
2 60-voice chorus gave a stir- 
ring evening of Negro music. 
This evening, in a way, consti- 
tuted formal recognition of 
Handy’s gift to musical literature. 

Today, Handy is pretty much 
of a living legend. He lives quiet- 


his four children married. He has 


a secretary-housekeeper, Louise 
Logan, who runs the house and 
accompanies him to town. Sight 
of his left eye is entirely gone and 
the right can barely discern light 
and shadow. 

Handy tries to get to Memphis 
at least once a year. Beale Street 
greets him as Broadway would 
greet an Hisenhower fresh home 
from the wars. Handy carries a 
pocketful of nickels which he 
throws to the children who clus- 
ter about him. 

On one of these visits, he was 
asked to conduct Paul White- 
man’s orchestra while it played 
Memphis Blues for a carnival 
dance. When he was _ finished 
white planters cheered themselves 
hoarse for a Negro—thereby set- 
ting some kind of record. 

Handy still has one unfulfilled 
ambition. He would like to organ- 
ize an old-time minstrel show and 
give it a New York production. 
He would lead the parade himself 
—down Broadway at high noon. 
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By Frederick G. Brownell 


A big man from a small country is Trygve Lie, one 


of your planet’s top officials. The Secretary Gen- 


eral of the United Nations believes in people, peace, 


and the health of the world. He’s worth meeting. 


ONE of the chief thrills of any 
circus lies in the knowledge that 
the animals may break loose and 
make a meal of the performers. 
At the United Nations carnival 
the thrill is proportionately 
greater; for if the animals do 
break out, it’s the spectators who 
are going to be gobbled. That is, 
you and me. 

Trygve Lie presides over this 
four-ring spectacle with all the 
aplomb of a born showman. This 
ham-fisted, bull-voiced Norwegian 
labor leader is just completing 
his first year as Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and as 
a resident of the United States. 
Lie—-the surname is pronounced 
Lee, as in Virginia—is still un- 
known to a majority of Ameri- 
cans. He is a good man for us to 
get acquainted with. On his ef- 
forts, in no small measure, de- 
pends the success or failure of the 
world show. 

Fifty-five countries, ranging 
from tiny Luxemburg to gigan- 
tic Russia, make up the United 


Nations. They comprise seven 
tenths of the land area of the 
globe and include four out of five 
of its inhabitants. As secretary of 
their club, Trygve Lie is the clos- 
est thing to a world manager 
that we’ve yet achieved. If the 
UN experiment succeeds, he will 
be in line for the most powerful 
job on earth; if it fails and an- 
other war ensues, nothing else 
much matters. 

Unlike Douglas MacArthur, 
Billy Rose, and other noted im- 
presarios, Lie shuns personal pub- 
licity. He makes no speeches, 
grants few interviews, declines to 
lend his name even to such 
worthy causes as the American 
Red Cross. 

Lie looks and acts in public like 
Edward Arnold, of the movies, 
impersonating a Wall Street fin- 
ancier. However, in private con- 
versation at Lake Success I found 
him informal, direct, and friendly. 

A loudspeaker in one corner of 
his office gave forth the proceed- 
ings of the Economic and Social 


et 
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TRYGVE LIE’S first name means “one who is very sure of himself.” 


Council. A delegate was maunder- 
ing in cultured British accents 
about the folly of not doing busi- 
mess with Franco. Lie switched 
the gadget off. 

“He talks too much,” he 
growled disgustedly. “Been going 
on like that since 10:30 this 
morning!” 


AttuoucH he realizes that states- 
men have to air their views, 
the Secretary General believes in 
knowing when to stop. He takes 
a workmanlike pride in the 
smooth functioning of the UN 


machinery of which he was one 
of the principal designers. 

In Norwegian “Trygve” means 
“one who is very sure of him- 
self.’ The name fits him like his 
hat. Lie detests yes men. He seeks 
advice, but, nevertheless, makes 
his own decisions. 

Although occasionally given to 
snap judgments, he debated with 
himself all night before deciding 
to intervene in the Tranian dis- 
pute. An associate described him 
to me as “the stubbornest man 
alive. If he’s made up his mind, 
hell itself can’t budge him.” 
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He’s also stubborn about put- 
ting off decisions until his mind 
is thoroughly made up. If a sub- 
ordinate tries to press the issue, 
he will change the subject by de- 
manding, “Caught any big fish 
lately?” or “Tell me the name of 
a good restaurant.” 

What others call stubbornness 
Lie himself considers merely pa- 
tience. “I can wait,’ he often re- 
marks. In the’ behind-the-scenes 
battles which accompanied the 
setting up of the United Nations 
this patient stubbornness repeat- 
edly paid off. Sometimes, though, 
his patience wears thin and he 
explodes in rages, during which 
fierce Scandinavian oaths roll 
from his lips like thunder in the 
fjords. But it’s over in a moment. 
He has never been known to hold 
a grudge. 

Trygve Lie derives his wide 
powers directly from the United 
Nations Charter. He can be re- 
appointed, but may not be re- 
moved. His job is one to tax the 
resources of a seasoned politician 
and to drive a business executive 
completely wacky. As Secretary 
General he is responsible for the 
well-oiled functioning of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
the International Court of Justice, 
and the various subsidiary bodies. 

In addition, he is supposed to 
co-ordinate the activities of a 


dozen independent outfits already 


set up or now in the process of 
formation. These are the so-called 
“specialized agencies” of the 
United Nations whose abbrevi- 
ated names—ILO, UNESCO, and 
the like—appearing in the news- 
papers suggest brands of break- 
fast cereal rather than top-rank 
international bodies. 
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AMONG individuals, Lie alone en- 
joys the right of calling to the at- 
tention of the Security Council 
(and the General Assembly) 
threats to international peace oc- 
curring anywhere on earth. In 
this respect he is the equal of a 
sovereign member government. 
Within his own sphere—the sec- 
retariat—he wields more power 
than the President of the United 
States. 

He has carte blanche to select 
his own assistants and decide 
how much they should be paid. 
His appointments are not sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Gen- 
eral Assembly or any other body. 

His many employes speak a 
Babel of different languages; but 
English is their lingua franca. 
All are international civil serv- 
ants, sworn “in all loyalty, dis- 
cretion, and conscience” to dis- 
charge the functions entrusted to 
them with the interests of the 
United Nations only in view, and 
not to “seek or accept’ instruc- 
tions in regard to the perform- 
ance of those duties from any 
government or outside agency. 


Liz and his wife and two younger 
daughters occupy a 12-room resi- 
dence in Forest Hills, Long Is- 
land. It is leased and paid for by 
the United Nations. He is driven 
to and from Lake Success in an 
official green Cadillac piloted by a 
chauffeur on the UN pay roll. He 
gets a salary of $20,000, plus a 
“representation allowance” (i.e., 
entertainment fund) of $20,000 
more. His total take thus is 
$40,000. Since this entire amount 
is income-tax free, he is approxi- 
mately as well off as an Ameri- 
can businessman making $120,000. 

The Secretary General’s office, 
on the second floor of the former 
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Sperry administration building, 
is simply but tastefully furnished 
in modern style in tones of brown 
and green. At nine o’clock each 
morning Lie holds a sort of cabi- 
net meeting, attended by the 
eight assistant secretaries gen- 
eral of as many different nation- 
alities who head the eight de- 
partments of the _ secretariat. 
Also present are such close asso- 
ciates as Andrew Cordier, chief 
executive officer and former 
Washington economist; Thor 
Gjesdal, blond, Norwegian direc- 
tor of public information; Abe 
Feller, general counsel and erst- 
while Harvard law _ professor; 
Brian Urquhart, special adviser 
and one-time British civil serv- 
ant; Colonel Alfred Roscher- 
Lund, during the war Norway’s 
most successful spy and saboteur, 
now Lie’s deputy: at meetings of 
the Military Staff Committee; 
David Vaughan, director of con- 
ference and general services; 
and Bill Stoneman, famous for- 
eign correspondent who acts as 
his press secretary. 


AT NOON, unless he’s expected to 
play host to visiting bigwigs at 
the United Nations guest house, 
Lie likes to go home for lunch 
and a postprandial nap. He gets 
back about 2:30, bursting with re- 
newed energy for a series of con- 
ferences which he spaces at 15- 
minute intervals as long as there 
remain problems to be settled. 
When the pressure is great, this 
may occupy him up to midnight 
or even later. 

In his study at Forest Hills 
there’s a second loudspeaker. 
This is hooked up, like the one in 
his office, to the United Nations 
public-address system. The tele- 
phone by his bed is connected 
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with the United Nations switch- 
board, which is kept open 24 
hours a day. Aides have grown 
accustomed to being wakened by 
a call from the boss at 3 A.M. 
about something he wants them 
to attend to “right away.” 

Lie is a born fighter, and he 
likes nothing better than to take 
on an antagonist bigger than him- 
self. In the Security Council he 
has on occasion opposed the com- 
bined American, British, and Rus- 
sian delegations—and won his 
point. However, as a sound polit- 
ical tactician he favors envelop- 
ing movements rather than 
frontal assaults. 

His favorite proverb, “A snuff- 
box has many sides,” is the Nor- 
wegian equivalent of, “There’s 
more than one way to skin a cat.” 
By displays of forthright courage 
combined with smart maneuver- 
ing he has managed greatly to 
enhance the power of the Secre- 
tary General’s office, confounding 
dopesters who had expected him 
to act as no more than a glorified 
errand boy. 

An utter extrovert, Lie enjoys 
the noise and bustle of big-city 
life. He feels most at home when 
jostled. by Manhattan’s crowds, 
and was from the start a behind- 
the-scenes booster for locating 
the permanent home of the Uni- 
ted Nations within shouting dis- 
tance of Broadway. 

Intensely interested in people, 
he quizzes waiters, barbers, gas 
station attendants about their in- 
timate affairs. Returning not 
long ago from a week-end visit to 
the Vermont home of Warren 
Austin, America’s chief delegate, 
Lie’s plane was grounded at Al- 
bany. Chartering a taxi, he in- 
vited two stranded airline pas- 
sengers—a man and a woman— 
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to share the ride to New York. In 
one sense they paid for the trip, 
for he plied them with questions 
all the way. After dropping one 
of his guests in The Bronx, the 
other in Manhattan, Lie arrived 
home at 2 A.M.—tired but happy 
in the possession of a fresh slant 
on the great American public. 


A FAMILY man, Lie likes best of 
all an evening of music, dancing, 
and general festivity in his own 
home, surrounded by his wife 
and his’ attractive teen-age 
daughters, Guri and Mette, and 
a dozen or so young people 
they have asked in. 

Before the war Lie secretly 
supported a large group of rela- 
tives out of his meager earnings 
as a labor lawyer; today he is 
known to New York restaurants 
as a check-grabber and a heavy 
tipper. However, he also has a 
keen sense of the value of a dol- 
lar. The night of the most recent 
Louis fight one of his guests 
found a $1 bill underneath his 
ringside seat and _ jocularly 
handed it to the Secretary Gen- 
eral. Lie pocketed it without com- 
ment. At Lake Success he con- 
tinually embarrasses delegates 
by button-holing them in the cor. 
ridor and loudly demanding: 
“Your country still owes us 
$33,560; when are we going to 
eet it?” 


TRYGVE has been a champion of 
the world’s plain people for as 
long as he can remember. He is 
the son of working-class parents 
and was born in Oslo on July 16, 
1896. His father, a carpenter, dis- 
appeared—presumably to seek 
his fortune in America—when 
Trygve was just six. After that, 
his mother took in boarders to 
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support herself and her small son. 

Trygve worked his way through 
school and college as office boy in 
the Oslo headquarters of the 
Norwegian Labor Party. 

Young Trygve made his official 
entry into politics at 16 by being 
elected president of the Labor 
Party branch in suburban Grorud. 
He held the job for seven years. 
On his graduation from the uni- 
versity law school he was made 
secretary of the Oslo unit. 

At 25 he was named a member 
of the Norwegian Labor Dele- 
gation that was being sent to 
Moscow. He had just married 
apple-cheeked Hiordis Jorgensen, 
daughter of the Grorud station- 
master. He took his bride along. 
The next year he was appointed 
legal adviser to the Labor Party 
and at 30 rose to be a member of 
its national council. When Nor- 
way’s second Socialist govern- 
ment took office in 1935, he found 
himself in the post of Minister of 
Justice. As such he kept disputes 
between workers and employers 
from getting out of bounds. 


EARLY in 1939, with war clouds 
lowering over all of Europe, Lie 
was placed in charge of the new- 
ly created Ministry of Shipping 
and Supply. In a few short 
months he accomplished such a 
miracle of stock-piling necessities 
that, despite German plundering, 
Norwegians remained the best- 
fed and best-clothed of Europe’s 
belligerents up to the war’s end. 

In the desperate days when 
Norway was being overrun by 
treachery and force, it was he 
who broadcast the orders to Nor- 
wegian ship captains that kept 
the world’s second-largest mer- 
chant marine out of Nazi hands. 
Escaping to England with King 
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Haakon, he became Foreign Min- 
ister of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

Lie visited America twice dur- 
ing the war. In 1945 he attended 
the San Francisco Conference, 
which set up the United Nations. 
He was, later, serving as a dele- 
gate to the first session of the 
General Assembly in London 
when elected to his present job. 


HE Is a confirmed internationalist 
and he has fought big-power dic- 
tatorship of the United Nations 
from the beginning. He has op- 
posed with equal vigor the forma- 
tion of a bloc of small countries 
as a balance of power. And he has 
done much to narrow the fissure 
between East and West. 

“Lie’s not pro-American or pro- 
British or even pro-Norwegian,”’ 
a veteran newsman who has cov- 
ered the United Nations from the 
start said to me. “He’s simply 
pro-Peace and pro-Human Race.” 


FINAL judgment on Lie’s quali- 
ties aS an impresario will have 
to wait awhile. However, I found 
it encouraging that after he had 
been in office almost a year, every 
delegate with whom I talked still 
considered him by all odds the 
best choice for the job. Rumors 
that his resignation would be 
cheered “from Washington to 
Moscow” were attributable to a 
handful of disgruntled ex-employ- 
ees whom he forced out of the 
secretariat for good cause. 

“No genius, but a damn fine 
specimen of a human being—with 
a special talent for leadership 
and conciliation,” is the way one 
described him. 

Lie remains supremely confi- 
dent as to the future of the Uni- 
ted Nations as a whole. He ex- 
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pects the veto question to solve 
itself in precisely the same way 
as it did in Norwegian history— 
through the gradual voluntary 
relinquishment of the veto power 
as the five big nations in the Se- 
curity Council come to realize the 


need for working with, rather 
than against, each other. 

“The United Nations,” Lie told 
me, “isn’t a negative institution, 
charged merely with seeing to it 
that there won’t be a war. Its 
aim, like that of a doctor, is to 
keep the world well. The United 
Nations must undertake a vast 
amount of solid, long-term work 
in the fields of economic and so- 
cial reconstruction throughout 
the world.” 

However, the Secretary Gen- 
eral doesn’t expect Utopia to be 
created overnight. 

He insists: “This task—to make 
life richer for ordinary human 
beings everywhere—must occupy 
us throughout our lifetimes; and 
it will occupy those who follow 
USeineetime to) comer But the 
harder the task, the higher the 
prize. It is the future of the civil- 
ized world that is at stake.” 
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Uther People 


®@ THE GLUTTON OF ViITI LEVU 

The custom of man-eating in 
the Fiji Islands has now entirely 
disappeared. Less than a century 
ago, however, a record in canni- 
balism was established, which 
probably now will stand for all 
time. Ra (Chief) Undreundre, of 
the district of Rakiraki on the 
Island of Viti Levu, became so 
selfish a gourmand of human 
flesh that he declined to share his 
meat course at his two daily 
banquets with any friends or 
relatives. 


Unfinished portions were care- 
fully cherished in cool leaves and 
recooked again and again so that 
nothing was wasted. Ra Undre- 
undre was not sufficiently curious 
to keep an accurate count of his 
victims until he was well into 
middle age. The tally of the men 
and women he personally de- 
voured from then until the end 
of his long life, on the recorded 
testimony of contemporaries, ulti- 
mately reached 872. 

—John W. Vandercook 


© THE ANATOMY OF BOREDOM 

A certain pilot of the Naval Air 
Transport Service in the Pacific 
came to be known, during the 


war, as “Good Luck” Gus. Noth- 
ing ever went wrong for him. 

Gus had joined the Navy with 
some sense of responsibility to- 
ward his country, and although 
he was not so rash as to wish for 
engine trouble, or for contact 
with enemy planes, he did feel 
that the weather might be kind 
enough to be bad enough, once in 
a while, to give him a slight feel- 
ing that perhaps he was fighting 
a tough war. 

But it never was. The sun and 
the stars always shone. Prevail- 
ing winds reversed themselves 
and favored him. If ever a cloud 
appeared while he was flying, it 
would hang high in the east and 
serve as a huge white reflector 
for the setting sun, brightening 
the end of day, so that Gus could 
land his plane the easier. 

Finally, one day, on a flight 
from Kwajalein to Guam, at 
about 11,000 feet, in his usual 
perfect weather, with all engines 
purring beautifully, Gus became 
desperate about the dullness of 
his war and decided to do some- 
thing. He was not so bored as to 
make up his mind to apply for 
combat duty; he just decided to 
let off steam by playing a prac- 
tical joke on his passengers. 

At the time, the passengers, 
well pleased with the superb fly- 
ing conditions, were reading, doz- 
ing, munching sandwiches, or 
looking out the windows at the 
broad, calm ocean. Four were 
playing. cards on a board rigged 
across the aisles. 


All of a sudden, the door to 
the pilots’ compartment up for- 
ward sprung open. For an instant 
Gus stood in the doorway, with 
a look of alarm on his face. He 
then started running down the 
aisle, leaped over the card table, 
rushed to the very back of the 
plane, picked up four yellow rub- 
ber lifejackets, ran up the aisle, 
hurdled the card table again, 
dashed through the pilots’ door, 
and slammed it shut behind him. 

That was all. Gus did not even 
go back to see whether his stunt 
had startled the passengers. He 
found out later that it had, all 
right—enough so that when the 
plane arrived at Guam, of course 
without mishap, the passengers, 
unable to find Gus, paraded wan 
and weak-kneed into the opera- 
tions office to find out what in the 
world had happened. 

After an investigation, Gus was 
ordered back to the United States 
and a desk. 

—John Hersey 
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®@ THE SIMPLE JOYS OF TEACHING 

Some years ago—lI’m sure they 
order these things better now— 
I had occasion to visit the kinder- 
garten class of a highly progres- 
sive school. The tots were en- 
gaged in what I believe is termed 
rhythmic play. They were follow- 
ing the lead of their teacher, an 
energetic young woman, who 
danced and marched about the 
room clapping her hands in time 
to the music of a phonograph 
record. 

The docile pupils straggled 
along behind her in somewhat 
ragged formation. After the 
rhythmic play was over, I drew 
one five-year-old aside—his coun- 
tenance had seemed particularly 
knowing and stoical—and said: 
“T guess you have lots of fun do- 
ing that, don’t you?” 

He turned his face up to me 
and replied, with philosophic 
resignation: “No we don’t, but” 
—he pointed to the teacher—“she 
does.” —Clifton Fadiman 


SWEEPING WENDY: STUDY IN FUGUE 


Wendy put her black eyes on me 


and swept me with her black eyes— 


sweep on sweep she swept me. 


Have you ever seen Wendy? 


Have you ever seen her sweep 


Keeping her black eyes on you 


keeping you eyeswept? 


—Carl Sandburg 
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THE WRITERS, ARTISTS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS WHO OWN ’47* 


James W. Cutter « Lewis Mattison + Lincoln Barnett « Arthur Rothstein « Gordon Ewing « R. F. Schabelitz 
Tommy Weber » Darrell Berrigan « Kosti S. Ruohomaa « Lillian R. Lieber « Margaret Yates ¢ Berenice Abbott 
Hugh Gray Lieber ¢ Henry James, Jr. » Herbert Kratovil «+ Volkmar Wentzel « Fred C. Kelly + André Kertesz 
Austin Briggs « Lucinda Ballard « Martha Albrand « Sidnee Livingston « Dmitri Kessel « Richard Neuberger 
Edward W. Barrett «+ William Fadiman ¢ William Becker « John Burton Brimer + Berl ben Meyr « James Shute 
Ralph J. Amdursky « Wm. Franklin Draper + J. Campbell Bruce + Harriett Schonberg « Carol F. Eyerman 
Frank C, Norris « Churchill Ettinger « John F. Dominis « William David Bell « Robert Fawcett « Wade Arnold 
Franklin C. Watkins « David E. Scherman + Robert St. John « Maxwell S. Stewart « Willetta-Ann Barber 
Helen Colton « Raymond Loewy « Irving Wallace «+ Andrew Loomis ¢ Patricia Tucker * Roscoe Drummond 
M. C, Blackman « Lucille Corcos « Raymond Swing « Dayid I. Zeitlin + 1. Rice Pereira + Robert D. Burhans 
Dolph Sharp * Richard Erdoes « Gregory d’Alessio « Jerry Robinson * Louisa Robins « Harry Louis Selden 
Anton Refregier « Richard Sargent « Dwight Shepler « Alfred Butterfield « Abraham Rattner « George Reckas 
Elli Zappert + Philip Evergood « Howard Willard + Russell Cowles « Montgomery Kyans « George Harmon Coxe 
J. Clark Work « Fred Hamlin « Ellery Queen « Stuart Chase « Grace Flandrau « Jack Markow « Meyer Berger 
Michael Blankfort « William Gropper « Jack Goodman « Harold Loeb « Clifton Fadiman « John Dos Passos 
Bert Andrews « Bruce Mitchell « John M. Price « Edward A. Harris ¢ Vardis Fisher » Ted Burrows « Mary Petty 
Ernest K. Lindley + Veronica Johns « William Ludwig + Robert Fontaine « Fairfax Downey « Elisabeth Cobh 
Jay Franklin e John S. Carroll « Arthur L, Griffin « Ronny Jaques ¢ H. Landshoff « James Lyons « Alan Green 


Ralf Kircher « Al Parker « Ruth Hagel 
Lenore G. Marshall « Elizabeth S. James 
Rene Bouché « Max Karant « Garth Cate 
David Fredenthal « Fred Sailor Harvey 
Lilian Rixey « Joan Coons « Ilka Chase 
William IF. Timmins « Lombard C, Jones 
Pearl Buck ¢ Fritz Henle « Alan Dunn 
Henry Varnum Toor « Lloyd O. V. Mann 
Beth Barnes « Lisa Larsen « Bo Brown 
Peter J. Steinerohn « Wendall J. Furnas 
John Hersey + Leon Kroll * George Biddle 
Henry M. Lester « John Jay « Olin Dows 
Yousuf Karsh « Stuart Cloete + Ily Peskin 
K. Chester * Mary Gibson « Eric Ericson 


Robert Fink « Condie Lamb « Leo Cherne 
Walter Lippmann « Harold Rhodenbaugh 
Blake Clark « C. B. Colby « Philo Higley 
Carleton Mitchell, Jr. ¢ Isabel Leighton 
Margaret Leech ¢ George E. Brewer, Jr. 
William A. Lydgate « Laura Z. Hobson 
Virgil Partch « Gardner Rea « John Scott 
Ben Roth ¢ Marjorie Hathaway Gunnison 
David B. Eisendrath, Jr. « Perry Barlow 
Roger Butterfield « James McConnaughey 
Susanne McConnaughey « Taylor Caldwell 
John Wedda + Elmer Davis « Hilda Terry 
Isabel Scott Rorick + Mary Benton Smith 
Will Connell « Ernest Fiene « Louis Paul 


Richard KE. Lauterbach « F. Hugh Herbert George G. Kirstein * Michael De Capite 
Adolf Dehn « Charles Christian Wertenbaker ¢ Frances Grider McDowell « Alfred O. Williams, Jr. « Ben-Zion 
Lael Tucker Wertenbaker * Mortimer S. Edelstein « Roy Chapman Andrews « Bernardine Kielty Scherman 
Alfred Friendly « Walter Van Tilburg Clark « Margaret Culkin Banning « Henry Pratt Fairchild « Ogden Nash 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley + Joseph Janney Steinmetz « Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger « John S. Martin « Albert Maltz 
Robert Froman *¢ Thomas Drake Durrance « Marion Sturges-Jones » Elizabeth Timberman e Nancy Hamilton 
Albert Rice Leventhal + Bettina Bedwell * David Cushman Coyle « Oliver H. P. Garrett « Paul S. Green 
James D. Hart + Nancy Rathborne « Frances Levison « Ben Schnall + Theodore Andrica « Richard G. Hubler 
Georges Schreiber * Martha Gellhorn « Struthers Burt « C. S. Forester « Reginald Marsh ¢ Marquis Childs 
Philip McKee + Annalee Jacoby « Beirne Lay, Jr. « William Leseaze « Howard Lindsay ¢ Richard McDonagh 
Blizabeth Reese + John A. McNulty + Tom Mahoney « Morris Markey « Lois Maxon « Christopher LaF arge 
Salo Roth + James R. Miller » William Miller « Harry E. Neal » Charles Nutter « Bonaro Overstreet « Al Ross 
H, A. Overstreet « Robert D. Potter + J. D. Ratcliff « Selden Rodman e Andrew Rooney « Waverley Root 
Gjon Mili + Robert Disraeli + Harold S. Kahm « Sylvia F. Porter « Jonathan Dayis « Sarah E. Gibbs 
George L. Randall + George M. Lichty + Julian Bach, Jr. ¢ Eliot Elisofon « Johnny Florea « Katharine Urban 
Louis Adamie + William Walton + Weldon B. James « Ronald Johnstone « Russell W. Lee « John W. Vandercook 
J. S. MacDonald + Edward Weintal + Harry M. Davis « Robert Brackman « Aaron Bohrod « Christopher Morley 
Hirschfeld + John Rawlings « John Steinbeck « Blair Moody « Russel Crouse « Frank H. Netter « Solita Arbib 
Stanley Vestal « Morris L, Ernst * Samuel Grafton « Carola Gregor » Leonard Engel « David 0. Woodbury 
Pat Terry « Horace Bristol « Pat Coffey « Ewing Krainin « Florence Gilliam e Dickey Meyer « Hugh Fosburgh 
L, L. Foreman + Edgar Brooke « Guido d’ Agostino « Gail Davenport « Jerome Davis « John J. Espey « C. C. Beall 
Henry Major + Donita Ferguson + Fred Sparks + Harold Faye ¢ Carl Binger « Ray Josephs « Gretchen Finletter 
Beatrice Schapper + Hannah Lees + Fred Rodell « Kelley Roos « Irwin Shaw « Donald Slesinger « Edgar Snow 
Reuben Fink « Otto Schrag * Owen Lattimore « Sigrid Schultz « Upton Sinclair « Irving Stone « Sigmund Spaeth 
James P. Warburg « Wallace Stegner + Howard Taubman Rita Vandivert « Robert Wetzel « Joseph Wechsberg 
Sam Berman « Theodore H. White ¢ William Vandivert + Walter V. Strate « Bradley Smith « Zachary Gold 
; S. J. Perelman + Herbert Gehr : 


*”Our title, changing with the year, reminds us that progress has a will beyond our own.” 


THE NEW GRADUATION GIFT IDEA 


Give the Magazine of the Year to your Graduate of the Year. It’s the 
most precious gift of all: the gift of new ideas. Send name and ad- 
dress of graduate, along with your own name. We will send handsome 
gift card in time for commencement. Subscription rates: $4—12 
monthly issues; $10—36 monthly issues. Address Gift Department, 
*47—the Magazine of the Year, 68 West 45th Street, New York ils). 
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